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n addrefs to Malyina , the daughter of 
Tofcar. — The poet relates the arrival of 
Cathlin in Selma, to folicit aid againft 
Duth-carmor of Cluba, who had killed 
Cathmol, for the fake of his daughter La- 
nul, — Fingal declining to make a choice 
among his heroes, who were all claiming 
the command of the expedition ; they reti- 
red each to his hill of ghofts ; to de deter- 
mined by dreams. The fpirit of Trenmor 
appears to Offtan and Ofcar : they fail, 
from the bay of Carmona, and, on the 
fourth day , appear off the valley of Rath- 
col, in Ints-huna, where Duth-carmor had 
fixed his refidence. — Offian difpatches a 
bard to Duth-carmor to demand battle. — | 
Night comes on. — The diftrefs of Cathlin 
of Clutha. — Offian devolves the command — 
on Ofcar, who, according to the cuffom 
of the kings of Morven, before battle, reti- 
red to a neighbouring hill. — Upon the 
coming on of day, the battle joins. -— 
Ofcar and Duth-carmor meet. The latter 
falls, — Ofear carries the mail and helmet 
of Duth-carmor to Cathlin, who had reti- 
red from the field. Cathlin is difcovered to 
be the daughter of Cathmol, in difguife , 
who had been carried off , by force , by , and 
had made her efcape from, Duth-carmor. 


Oe ae Gan ne ie al, 
mE aut 
Cw Ul Rich cA* 
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Ps OB iM: 


(3) Come, thou beam that art lonely, from 
watching in the night ! The fqually winds 
are around thee, from all their echoing hills. 
Red , over my hundred ftreams , are the 


(1) The traditions, which accompany this poem , 
inform us, that bothir, and the fucceeding piece , 
went, of old, under the name of Laoi-Oi-lutha 5 
i.e. the hymns of the maid of Lutha. They pretend 
alfo to fix the rime of its compofition to the third 
year after the death of Fingal ; that is, during 
the expedition of Fergus the fon of Fingal, to the 
banks of Uifca duthon. In fupport of this opinion , 
the Highland fenachies have prefixed to this poem , 
an addrefs of Offian, to Congal the young fon of 
Fergus, which! have rejected, as having no man- 
ner of connection with the reft of the piece. —— It 
has poctical meric; and, probably, ic was the 
opening of one of Offian’s other poems, tho’ the 
bards injudicioufly transferred 1t to the piece now 
before us. 


« Congal fon of Fergus of Durath, thou light 


8 CATHLIN 6F CLUTHA: 
light-covered paths of the dead. They rejoice, 


on the eddying winds , in the ftill feafon of 
night. — Dwells there no joy in fong, white 
hand of the harps of Lutha ? Awake the 
voice of the fring, and roll my foul to me. 
It is a ftream that has failed. — Malvina pour 


the fong. 


I hear thee, from thy darknefs, in Selma, 
thou that watcheft, lonely , by night! Why 
didft thou with-hold the fong, from Offian’s 
failing foul ?— As. the falling brook to the 
ear of the hunter, defcending from his ftorm- 
covered hil; in a fun-beam rolls the echoing 
ftream; he hears , and shakes his dewy locks: 
fuch is the voice of Lutha, to the friend of 
the f{pirits of heroes. — My fwelling bofom 
beats high. look back on the days that are 
paft.-- Come, thou beam that art lonely , 
from the watching of night. 


In the echoing bay of Carmona (1)we faw, 


between thy locks, afcend to the rock of Selma, 
to the oak of the breaker of shiclds. Look over 
the bofom of night, it is flreaked with the red 
paths of the dead: look on the night of ghofts, and 
kindle , O Congal, thy foul. Be not, like the moon 
on a ftream, lonely in the midft of clouds: darknefs 
clofes around it; and the beam departs. — Depart 
not, fon of Fergus, ete thou matkeft the field with 
thy (word, Afcend to the rock of Selma; to the 
oak of the breaker of shields. » 


((1 Car-mona, bay of tie dark brown hills, an 


Ar P.O E M. 5 


one day, the bounding ship. On high, hung 
abroken shield; it was marked with wander- 
ingblood. Forward came ayouth, in armour, 
and ftretched his pointlefs {pear. Long , over 
his tearful eyes, hung loofe his difordered 
locks. Fingal gave the shell of kings. The 
words of the itranger arofe, 


arm of the fea, in the neighbourhood of Selma. — 
In this paragraph are mentioned the fignals prefented 
to Fingal, by rhofe who came.to demand his aid. 
The fuppliants held, in one hand, a shield covered 
with blood , and, in the other, a broken (pear; the 
firft a fymbol of the death of their friends, the laf 
an emblem of their own helplefs fituation. If the 
king chofe to grant fuccours, which generally was 
the cafe , he reached to them ehe shell of feafis , as 
a token of his hofpitality and friendly intentions 
towards them, 


It may not be difagreeable to the reader to lay 
here before him the ceremony of the Cran-tara, 
which was of a fimilar nature, and, till very lately , 
ufed in the Highlands. —- When the news of an 
enemy came to the refidence of the chief, he imme- 
diately killed a goat with his owa fword, dipped 
the end of an haif- burnt piece of wood in the blood , 
and gave it to one of his fervanrts, to be catried to 
the next hamlet. From hamlet to hamlet this reffera 
was carried with the urmoft expedition, and, in 
the fpace of a few hours, the whole clan were in 
arms, and convened in an appointed place; the 
name of which was the only word that accompanied 
the delivery of the Cran-rara. This fymbol was the 
manifefto of the chicf, by which he threatened fire 
and {word to thofe of his clan, thar did not imme- 
diately appear at his ftandard, 


to CATHLIN or CLUTHA: 


In his hall lies Cathmol of Clutha, by the 
winding of hisown dark ftreams. Duth-carmor 
faw white- befomed Lanul (1), and pierced 
her father’s fide. In the rushy defart were my 
fteps. He fled in the feafon of night. Give 
thine aid to Cathlin to revenge his father. — I 
fought thee not as a beam, in a land of clouds. 
Thou, like that fun, art known, king of 
echoing Selma. 


Selma’s king looked around. In his pre- 
fence, we rofe in arms. But who should lift 
the shield ? for all had claimed the war, The 
night came down; we ftrode, in filence 3 each 
to his hill of ghofts: that {pirits might defcend , 
in our dreams, to mark us for the field. 


We ftruck the shield of the dead , and 
ralfed the hum of fongs. We thrice called the 
ghofts of our fathers. We laid us down in 
dreams. —- Trenmor came, before mine eyes, 
the tall form of other years. His blue hofts 
were behind him in half-diftinguished rows. 
Scarce feen is their ftrife in mift, or their 
firetching forward to deaths. I liftened; but 


(1) Lanul, full-eyed a furname which, accords 
ing to tradition, was beftowed on the daughter 
of Cathmol, on account of her beauty; this tradition, 
however , may have been founded on that partiality , 
which the bards have shewn to Cathlin of Clutha 5 
for according to them, no falskood could dwell in 
the foul of the lovely. 


As’? ORM It 


‘no found was there. The forms were empty 
wind. 


I ftarted from the dream of ghofts. Ona 
fudden blaft flew my whiftling hair. Low- 
founding, in the oak, is the departure of the 
dead, I took my shield from its bough. On- 
ward came the rattling of fteel. It was Ofcar 


(1) of Lego. He hand {een his fathers. 


As rushes forth the blaft , on the bofom of 
whitening waves; fo carelefs shall my courfe 
be, thro’ ocean, to the dwelling of foes. I 
have feen the dead, my father. My beating 
foul is high. My fame is bright before me, 
like the ftreak of light on a cloud, when 
the broad fun comes forth , red traveller of 


the sky. 


Grandfon of Branno, I faid, not Ofcar 
alone shall meet the foe. I rush forward, 
| thro’ ocean, to the woody dwelling of heroes, 
Let us contend , my fon, like eagles, from 
one rock; when they lift their broad wings, 


(1) Ofcar is here called Ofear of Lego, trom his 
mother being the daughter of Branno, a powerful 
chief, on the banks of that lake. It is remarkable 
that Offian addrefles no poem to Malvina, in which 
her lover Ofcar was not one of the principal aGors. 

His attention to her, after the death of his fon, 
Shews that delicacy of fentiment is not confined, 
as fome fondly imagine , to our own polished times, 
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againft the ftream of winds. — We raifed our 
fails in Carmona. From three ships, they 
marked my shield on the wave, as I looked 
on nightly Ton-thena (1) , red wanderer 
between the clouds. — Four days came the 
breeze abroad. Lumon came forward in mift, 
In winds were its hundred groves. Sun-beams 
marked , at times, its brown fide. White, 
leapt the foamy ftreams from all its echoing 
rocks, 


A greenfield, in the bofom of hills, winds 
filent with its own blue-ftream. Here, midit 


the waving of oaks , were the dwellings of 


kings of old. But filence , for many dark- 
brown years, had fettled in grafly Rath-col (2), 


(1) Ton-thena , fire of the wave , was that remark- 
able ftar, which, as has been mentioned in the feventh 
book of Temora, dire&ed the courfe of Larthon 
to Ireland, Ir feems to have been well known to 
thofe, who failed on that fea, which divides Ireland 
from South-Britain. As the courfe of Offian was 
along the coaft of Inis-huna, he mentions with 
propriety, that ftar which direéted the voyage of 
the colony from that country to Ireland. 


(2) Rath-col, woody field, does not appear to 
have been the refidence of Duth-carmor : he feems 
rather to have been forced thither by a ftorm 3; at 
leaft I should think that to be the meaning of the 
poet, from his expreffion , that Ton-thena had hid her 
head, and that he bound his whice-bofomed fails 5 
which is as much as to fay, that the weather was 
ftormy, and that Duth-carmor put into the bay 
of Rath-col for shelter, 

for the 


| 


; 
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for the race of heroes had failed, along the 


 pleafane vale. — Duth-carmor was here, with 


his people, dark rider of the wave. Ton- 
thena had hid her head in the sky. He bound 
his white-bofomed fails. His courfe is on 
the hills of Rath-col, to the feats of roes. 


We came. I fent the bard, with fongs, to 
call the foe to fight. Duth-carmor heard hin , 
with joy. The king’s foul was a beam of fire 5 
a beam of fire, marked with fmoak , rushing, | 
varied, thro’ the bofom of night. The deeds 


~of Duth.carmor were dark, tho’ his arm was 


ftrong. 


Night came, with the gathering of clouds. 
By the beam of the oak we fat down. Ata 
diftance ftood Cathlin of Clutha. I faw the 
changing (1) foul of the ftranger. As shadows 
fly over the field of grails, fo various is Cathlin’s 


(1) From this circumftance, fucceeding bards 


feigned that Cathlin , who is here in the difguife of 
a young warrior , had fallen in love with Duth-carmor 


at a feaft, to which he had beet invited by her 


father. Her love was converted into deteftation for 
him , after he had murdered her father. But as thofe 
rain-bows of heaven are changeful, fay my authors, 
{peaking of women y she felt the rerurn of her former 
paflion , upon the approach of Duth-carmor’s danger. 
—I1-myfelf, who think more favourably of the fex, 
must atrribute the agitation of Cathlin’s mind to 
her extream fenfibiliry to the injuries done her by 
Duth-carmor : and this opinion is fayoured by the 


‘fequel of the fory, 


VoL. lV. B 
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cheek. Tt was fair, within locks, that rofe on | 
Rath-col’s wind. I did not rush, amidit his) 
foul, with my words. I bade the fong to rife. | 


Ofcar of Lego, I faid, be thine the fecret 
hill (1), to night. Strike the shield , like. 
Morven’s kings. With day, thou shal it Weed in. 
war. From my rock , I shall fee thee » Ofcar, | 
a dreadful form afcending i in fight, like the 
appearance of ghofts , amidft the ftorms they 
raile. — Why Sesuid cine eyes return to the 
dim oss of old, ere yet the fong had burfted 
forth, like the fudden rifing of winds. — But 
the vane that are paft, are marked with 
mighty deeds. As the nightly rider of waves 
looks up to Ton-thena of beams : fo let us 
turn our eyes to Trenmor, the father of | 
kings. 


(1) This paflage alludes to the well known cuftom 
among the ancient kings of Scotland, to retire from 
their army on the night preceding a battle. ——The 
ftory which Offian introduces in the next paragraph, 
concerns the fall of the Druids, of which 1 gave 
fome account in the differtation ptefixed to the 
preceding volume. It is faid in many old poems, 
that the Druids, in the extremity of their affairs, 
had folicited and obtained aid from Scandinavia. 
Among the auxiliaries there came many pretended | 
magicians, which circumftance Oman alludes to, 
in his defcription of the fon of Loda.— Magic and — 
incantation could not, however, prevail: for Tren- 
mor, affifted by the valour ef his fon Trax chal, | 
entirely broke the power of the Druids. | 


A POEM. rg 


Wide, in Caracha’s echoing field , Carmal 
hhad poured his tribes. They were a ual ridge 
of waves; the grey-haired bards were like 
moving foam on their face. They kindled the 
ftrife* around with their red-rolling eyes. — 
Nor alone were the dwellers of rocks , a fon 
of Loda was there; a voice, inhis own dark 
land, to call the ghofts from high. — On his 
hill , he had dwelt, in Lochlin, in the midf 
of a leaflefs grove. Five ftones lifted, near, 
their heads. Land: roared his rushing treatin 
He often raifed his voice to winds , when 
meteors marked their nightly wings; when 
the dark-crufted moon was rolled behind her 
hill. Nor unheard of ghofts was he ! — They 
came with the found of eagle-wings. They 
turned battle, in fields, Aste the kings of 


men. 


Bat, Trenmor, they turned not from bat- 
tle ; he drew forward the troubled war; in its 
dark skirt was Trathal , likea rifing light. — 

It was dark; and Loda’s fon poured forth 
his figns , on night. 
before thee , ritab other dandsit 


(1) Then rofe the ftrife ofkings, about the 
hill of night ; bur it was foft as two fummer 
gales , shaking their light wings, ona lake. 


~(1) Trenmor and Trathal. Offian introduced this 
epifode, as an example to his fon, from ancient 


times, 
B ij 
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— Trenmor yielded to his fon ; for the fame | 
ofthe king was heard. —Trathal came forth# 
before his father , andthe foes failed, in echo-~ 
ing Caracha. The years that are paft, my fon 
are matked with mighty deeds. (1) 


° e e e *. e ° e e « e . e 


In clouds rofe the eaftern light. The foe 
came forth in arms. The ftrife is mixed ay 
Rath-col , like the roar of ftreams. Behold the 
contending of kings! They meet befide the 
oak. In gleams of fteel the dark forins are loft: 
fuch is the meeting of meteors, ina vale by; 
night : red light is {cattered round, and mer 
forefee the ftorm, — Duth-carmor is low ir 
blood. The fon of Offian overcame. Noi 
harmlefs in battle was he, Malvina hand ol 


harps U 
Nor, in the field , are the fteps of Cathlin, 


The ftranger ftood by a fecret ftream, where 
the foam of Rath-col skirted the mofly ftones’ 
Above, bends the branchy birch, and ftrews it: 
leaves, on winds. The inverted {pear of Cath 
lin touched, at times, the ftream. — Ofcai 


(1) Thofe who deliver down this poem in tradi: 
tion, lament that there is a great part of it loft. Ir 
particular they regret the lofs of an epifode, whict 
was here introduced, with the fequel of the ftory 
of Carmal and his Druids, Their attachment te 
it was founded on the defcriptions of magica 
inchantments which it contained. 
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rought Duth-carmor’s mail: his helmet with 
ts eagle- wing. He placed them before the 
ranger, and hs words were heard.— «The - 
Foes of thy father have failed. They are laid 
in the field of ghofts. Renown returns to Mor- 
en, like a rifing wind. Why art thou dark, 


chief of Clutha? Is there caufe for gricf 2» 


} Son of Offian of harps, my foul is darkly 
ad. I behold the arms of Cathmol, which , 
e raifed in war. Take the male of Cathlin, 
lace it high in Selma’s hall; that thou mayft 
emember the haplefs in thy diftant land. 


From white breafts defcended the mail. Ir 
as the race of kings; the foft- handed daugh- 
er of Cathmol, at ithe ficearns) of Clatha. 2 
uth-carmor faw her bright in the hall, he 

came, by night, to Clutha. fee met. 
um, in battle, but the warrior fell. Three 
ays dwelt the foe, with the maid. On the 
ourth she fled in arms. She remembered 


he race of kings ; and felt her burfting foul. 


Why, maid of Tofcar of Lutha, should I 
tell how Cathlin failed? Her tomb is at rushy 
Lumon, ina diftant land. Near it were the 
eps of Sul- malla, in the days of grief. She 
aifed the fong, for the daughter of fira angers, 
nd touched ‘the mournful harp. 


Come, from the watching of night, Mal- 


vina, lonely beam ! 
B iij 
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This poem, which, prorerly fpeaking, is a 
continuation of the laft, opens with an 
addrefs to Sul-matla, the daughter of the 

\ king of Inis-huna, whom Offian met, at 
the chace , as he returned from the battle of 
Rath-col, Sul-malla inyites Offian and 
Ofcar to a feaft, at the refidence of her 
father, who was then abfent in the wars. 
—- Upon hearing their name and family, 
she relates an expedition of Fingal into 
Inis-huna. She cafually mentioning Cath- 
mor, chief of Atha, ( who then affifted 
her father againft his enemies ). Offian ina 
troduces the epifode of Culgorm and Suran- 
dron!o, two Scandinavian kings, in whofe 
wars Offian himfelf and Cathmor were 
engaged on oppofite fides. — The ftory is 
zmperfect, a part of the original being 
loft. —:Ofian, warned ,.in a dream , by 
the ghoft of Trenmor , fets fail from Inis- 

Ulla 
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(1) VG HO moves fo ftately, on Lumon, 


at the roar of the foamy waters? Her hair 
falls upon her heaving breatft. Whire is her 


(1) The expedition of Offian to Inis- huna happen- 
ed a short time before Fingal. patfed over into 
Ireland, to dethrone Cairbar , the fon of Borbar- 
duthul. Cathmor, the brother of Cairbar, was aiding 
Conmor, king of Inis-huna, in his wars, at the 
time that Offian defeated Duth-carmor, in the 
valley of Rath-col. The poem is more interefting , 
that it contains fo many particulars concerning 
~thofe perfonages, who make fo great a figure in 
Temora. 


The exa& correfpondence in the manners and 
cuftoms of Inis-huna, as here defcribed, to thofe 
of Caledonia. leaves no room to doubr, that the 
inhabitants of both were originally the fame people. 
Some may alledge, that Offian might. transfer , 
in his poetical defcriptions , the manners of his ows 


By 
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arm behind, as flow she bends the bow. Why 
doit thou wander in defarts, like a light thro’ 
a cloudy field? The young roes are panting, 
by their fecret rocks.— Return, thou daugh- 
ter of Kings j the cloudy night is near. 

It was the young branch of Lumon, Sul- 
malla of blue eyes. She fent the bard from 
her rock, to bid us to her feaft. Amidft the 
fong we fat down, in Conmor’s echoing hall. 
White, moved whe hands of Sul-malla, on the 
trembling ftrmgs, Haif-heard, did the 
found, was the name of Atha’s king: he that 
was caine in battle for her own green land. 
— Nor abfenr from her foul was he : he came 
midft her thoughts by night : Ton-thena 
looked in, from ‘the sky, and faw her tofling 
Arius. 


The found of the sheils had ceafed. Amidtt 


long locks, Sul-malla rofe. She {poke with 
bended eyes, and asked of our courfe thro’ 


nation to foreigners. The objeftion is eafily an- 
fwered : for had Offian ufed that freedom in this 
paflage, there is no reafon why he should paint the 
manners of the Scandinavians fo ditt:rent froma 
thofe of the Caledonians. We find however, the 
former very different in their cuftoms and fuperfti- 
tions from the nations of Britain and Ircland. The 
Scandinavian manners are remarkably batbarous 
and fierce, and feem to mark out a nation much 
tefs advanced in civil fociery, than the inhabitants 
of Bricain were in the times of Offian. 
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feas; @ for of the kings of men are ye, tall 
elders of the wave (1).» — Not unknown, I 
faid, at his freams is he, the father of our 
race. Fingal has been bead of at Cluba, blue- 
eyed daughter of kings. — Nor only , at 
Cona’s ftreani 5 is Oilian and Ofcar known. 
Foes ‘deesbled at our voice, and shrunk in 
other lands. 


Not unmarked, faid the maid, by Sal 
malla, is the shield “of Morven’s king, It hangs 
hich, in Conmor's hall, in memory of the 
pat; when Fingal came to Cluba, in the 


(1) Sul-matla here difcovers the quality of Offian 
and Ofcar, from their ftature and ftately gait. 
Among nations, not far advanced in civilization, 
a fupetior beauty and ftatelinefs of perfon were 
infeparable from nobility of blood. It was from 
thefe qualities, that thofe of family were known by 
firangers, not from tawdry trappings of ftate injudi- 
cioufly thrown round them. The caufe of this diftin- 
guishing property, muft, in fome meafure, be 
afcribed to their unmixed blood. They had no 
inducement to intermarry with the yulgar: and no 
Jow notions of intereft made them deviate trom 
theit choice , in their own fphere, In ftates , where 
luxury has been Jong efiablished , I am told, that 
beauty of perfon is, by no means, the characteriftic 
of antiquity of family. This muft ke attributed to 
thofe enervating vices , which are infeparable from 
luxury and wealth. A great family , (to alter a 
little the words of the hiftorian ) it is true, like a 
river , becomes confiderable from the length of its 
courfe , bur, as ir rolls on, hereditary diftempers , 
as well as property , flow fucceffiyely into ir. 
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days of other years. Loud roared the boar of 
Culdarnu, in the midft of his rocks and 
woods. Inis-huna (ent her youths, but they 
failed; and virgins wept over tombs, — 
Carelefs went the king to Culdarnu. On his 
{pear roiled the ftrengtl 1 of the woods. — He 
was bright, they faid, in his locks, the firft 
of mortal men. — Nor at the feaft were heard 
his words. His deeds paffed from his foul of 
fire, like the rolling of vapours from the face 
of he wandering Gang Nor care'efs looked 
the blue eyes ie Cluba on his ftately fteps. 
In white bofoms rofe the king of Selma, in 
midft of their thoughts by night. But the 
winds bore the ftranger to the echoing vales 
of his roes.— Nor To to. orher finde was. 
he, like a meteor that finks in a cloud. He 
came forth, at times, in his brightnefs, to 
the diftant dwelling of foes. His fame came, 
like the found of winds, to Cluba’s woody 


vale. (1) 


(1) Too partial to our own times, we are ready 
to mark out remote antiquity, as the region of ignor- 
ance and barbarifm. This, perhaps, is extending . 
our prejudices too far. It has been long remarked, 
thar knowledge, in a great meafure , is founded on 
a ftee intercourfe pays mankind ; and thar the 
mind is enlarged in proportion to the obfervations 
ic has made upon the manners of different men and 
nitions. —— If we look, with attention, into the 
hiftory of Fingal , as deiivered by Otfian, we shall 
find that he was not alrogethera poor ignorant hunt- 
er, confined to the narrow corner of an ifland, His 
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Darknefs dwells in Cluba of harps: the 
ace of kings is diftant far ; in battle is Con- 
mor of fpears; and Lormar(:) king or 
ftreams. Nor darkening alone are they; a 
beam, from other lands , is nigh : the friend (2) 
of ftrangers in Atha, the troubler of the field. 
High, trom their mifty hills, look forth the 
blue eyes of Erin, for he is far away, young 


expeditions to all parts of Scandinavia, to the 
north of Germany , and the different ftactes of Great 
Britain and Ireland , were very numerous, and per- 
formed under fuch a character, and at fuchtimes , 
as gave him an opportunity to matk the undifguifed 
manners of mankind. ——- War and an aétive life, 
as they call forth, by turns, all the powers of the 
foul , prefent to us the different chara&ers of men: 
in times Of peace and quiet, for want of objeés to 
exert them , the powers of the mind lie concealed , 
in a great meafure , and we fee only artificial paf- 
fions and manners. — Ik is from this confideration I 
conclude, that a traveller of penctration could ga- 
ther more genuine knowledge froma tour of ancient 
Gaul , than from the minuteft obfervation of all the 
artificial manners, and elegant refinements of moe 
dero France. 


(1) Lormar was the fon of Conmor, and the 
brother of Sul-malla. After the death of Conmor, 
Lormar fucceeded him in the throne. 


(2) Cathmor, the fon of Borbar-duthul. Tt would 
appear, from the partiality with which Sul malla 
fpeaks of that hero, that she had feen him, pre- 
vious to his joining her father’s army ; tho’ tradition 
pofitively afferts , chat it was, after his return , that 
she fell in love with him. 
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dweller of their fouls. -— Nor, harmlefs, 
white hands of Erin! is he in the skirts of 
war; he rolls ten thoufand before him, in 
his diftant field. 


Not unfeen by Offian , I faid, rushed Cath- 
mor from his ftreams, Wich he poured his 
ftrength on I-thorno (1) , ifle of many waves. 
In {trite mettwo miles in] thorno, Culgorm 
and Suran-drénlo : each from his echoing 


ifle, ftern hunters of the boar! 


They met a boar, at a foamy ftream : each 
pierced it with his fteet’ They ftrove for the 
fame of the deed: and gloomy battle rofe. 
From ifle to ifle they fent a {pear , broken 
and ftained with blood, to call the friends of 
their fathers, in their founding arms. Cathmor 
caine , ae Bolga, to Culgorm , red- eyed 
king: I aided Shaves droulo, in iis land of 
boars. 


(1) T-thorno , fays tradition, was an ifland of 
Scandinavia. In it, at a hunting patty, mer Cul- 
gorm and Suran-dronlo , the kings of two neigh- 
bouring ifles. They differed about the honour of 
killing a boar; and a war was kindled between 


them. — From this epifode we may learn, thar the 
manners of the Scandinavians were much more 
favag: and cruel, than thofe of Britain. —— Ic 


is remarkable , that the names. introduced in this 
ftory , are not of Galic criginal, which circum- 
ftance affords room to fuppofe, that it had its foun- 
dation in tue hiftosy. 
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We rushed on either fide ofa ftreain , which 
roared thro’ a blafted heath. High broken 
rocks were round, with all their bending 
trees. Near are two circles of Loda, with the 
ftone of power; where fpirits defcended, 
by night, in dark-red ftreams of fire.— 
There, mixed with the murmur of waters, 
rofe the voice of aged men, they called the 


oD . 
forms of night, to aid them in their war. 


(1) Heedlefs I ftood, with my people, 
where fell the foamy ftream from rocks. 
The moon moved red from the mountain, 
My fong, at times, arofe. Dark on the other 
fide , young Cathmor heard my voice; for he 
lay , beneath the oak, in all his gleaming 
arms. — Morning came ; we rushed to fight: 
from wing to wing is the rol.ing of ftrife. 
They fell, like the thiftle~head, beneath 


autumnal winds. 


In armour came a ftately form: I mixed 
my ftrokes with the king. By turns our shields 
are pierced: loud rung our fteely mails. His 


(1) From the circumfiance of Offian nor being 
prefent ac the rites, defcribed in the preceding para- 
graph, we may fuppof- that he he'd them in con- 
tempt. This difference of fentiment, with regard 
to religion , is a fort of argumenr, that the Cale- 
donians were not originally a colony of Scandina- 
vians, as fome have imagined. Concerning fo re-= 
mote a period, mere conjecture muft fupply the 
place of argument and pofitive proofs. 
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helmet fell to the ground, In brightnefs 
shone the foe. His eyes, two pleafant 
flames, rolled between his wandering locks. 
eee) ete the king of Atha, and threw my 
fpear on earth.— Dark, we turned, and 


filent pafled to mix with other foes. 


Not fo pafied the ftriving kings (1). They 
mixed in echoing fray 5 like the. meeting o 
ghofts, ia the dark wing of winds. Thro’ 
either breaft rushed the {pears 5 nor yet lay 
the foes on earth. A rock received their 
fall; and halfreclined they lay in death. Each 
held the lock of his foe; and grimly feemed 
to roll his eyes. The fiream of the rock 
leapt on their shields, and mixed below 
with blood, 


The battle ceafed in I-thorno. The ftran- 
gers met in peace: Cathmor from Atha of 
ftreams, and Offian, king of barps. We 
placed the dead in earth. Our fteps were by 
Runar’s bay. With the bounding boat, afar, 
advanced a ridgy wave. Dark was the rider 
of feas, but a beam of light was there, like 


(1) Culgorm and Suran-dronlo. The combat of 
the kings and their artitude in death are highly pic- 
turefque, and expreflive of that ferocity of manners, 
which diftinguis shed the northern nations. — The 
wild melody of the verfification of the original, is 
inimitably beautiful, and very diferent from the 
keft of the works of Odlian, 
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the ray of the fun, in Stromlo’s rolling 
{moak. It was the daughter (1) of Suran- 


(t) Tradition has handed down the name of this 
ptincefs. The bards call her Runo-forlo , which has 
no other fort of title for being genuine , but its not 
being of Galic original ; a diftin&tion , which the 
bards had not the artto preferve, when they feign- 
ed names for foreigners. The highland fenachies, 
who very often endeavoured to fupply the deficiency, 
they thought they found in the tales of Offian , 
have given us the continuation of the ftory of the 
daughter of Suran-dronlo. The catafttephe is fo 
unnatural, and the citcumftances of it fo tidicu- 
Joufly pompous, that for the fake of the inventors , 
I shall conceal them, 


The wildly beautiful appearance cf Runo-frolo y 
made a deep impreffion ona chief, fome ages ago , 
who was himfelf no contemptible poet. The ftory is 
romantic. bur not incredible, if we make allewances 
for the lively imagination of a man of genius. Gur 
chief failing, in a ftorm, along one of the iflands 
of Orkney , faw a woman, in a boat, near the 
shore , whom he thought, as he expretles ir himfelf , 
as beautiful asa fudden ray of the fun, onthe darke 
heaving deep. The verfes of Offian, on the attitude 
of Runo-forlo, which was fo fimilar ro that of the 
woman in the boat., wrought fo much-on his fancy; 
that he fell defperately in !ove. —- The winds, how- 
ever, drove him from the coaft, and, after a 
few days , he atrived at his refidence in Scotland, — 
There his paflion increafed to fuch a degree , that 
two of his friends, fearing the confequence , failed 
to rhe Orkneys, to carry to him the obje& of his 
defire. —— Upon enquiry they foon found the 
nymph , and carried her to the enamoured chief ; 
but mark his furprize, when, inficad of @ ray of 
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dronlo, wild in brightned looks. Her eyes 
were wandering flames, amidft difordered 
locks. Forward is her white arm, with the 
{pear ; her high-heaving breaft is feen, white 
as foamy waves that rife, by turns, amid 
rocks. They are beautiful, but they are 
terrible, and mariners call the winds. 


Come, ye dwellers of Loda ! Carchar, 
_pale in the midft of clouds! Sluthmor, thar 
ftrideft in airy halls! Corchtur, terrible in 
winds! Receive, from his daughter’s {pear, 
the foes of Suran-dronlo. 


No shadow, at his roaring ftreams; no 
mildly looking form was he! When he took 
up his (pear, the hawks shook their founding 
wings : for blood was poured around the 
fteps of dark-eyed Suran-dronlo, 


He lighted me, no harmlefs beam, to 
glitter on his ftreams. Like meteors, I was 


bright, but I blafted the foes of Suran-dronlo 


oe e . . ¢ . ° ° . e e ® . e 


Nor unconcerned heard Sul-malla, the 
praile of Cathmor of shields. He was within _ 


the fun, he faw a skinny fisher-woman, mote than 
middle aged , appearing before him, —— Tradition 
here ends the flory: but it may be cafily fuppofed 
that the paflion of the chief foon fubfided. 


. 
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ther foul, like a fire in fecret heath, which 
awakes at the voice of the blaft, and fends 
its beam abroad, Amidft the fong removed 
the daughter of kings, like the foft found 
of a f{ummer-breeze 3; when it lifts the heads 
of flowers, and curls the lakes aud ftreams. 


By night came a dream to Offian ; without 
form ftood the shadow of Trenmor. He 
'feemed to ftrike the dim shield, on Selma’s 
ftreamy rock. I rofe, in my rattling fteel ; 
I knew that war was near. Before the winds 
our fails were fpread; when Lumon shewed 
its ftreams to the morn. 


Come from the watching of night, Mals 
vina, lonely beam! 
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CATH-LODA: 


A 


P.- Oh Rs Mano 
DUAN FIRST. 


A Rv iM BE ae: 


Fingal, in one of his voyages to the Orkney 
iflands , was driven, by firefs of weather, 
into a bay of Scandinavia, near the refi- 
dence of Starno, king of Lochlin. Starno 
invites Fingal to a feaft. Fingal, doubting 
the faith of the king, and mindful of his 
former breach of hofpitality , [Fingal, 6.3. ] 
refufes to go. — Starno gathers together 
his tribes ; Fingal refolves to defend him- 

. Self. — Night coming on, Duth- maruno 
propofes to Fingal, to obferve the motions 
of the enemy. — The king himfelf undere 
takes the watch. Advancing towards the 
enemy, he, accidentally, comes to the cave 
of Turthor , where Starno had confined 
Conban-carglas , the captive daughter of a 
neighbouring chief. — Her ftory is imper- 
fed, a part of the original being loft. — 
Fingal comes to a place of worship , where 
Starno and his fon, Swaran, confulted 
the fpirit of Loda , concerning the iffue of 
the war. — The rencounter of Fingal and 
Swaran. — The duan concludes, with a 
defcription of the airy hall of Cruth-loda 
Juppofed to be the Odin of Scandinavia. 
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POE M. 
DUAN() FIRST. 


A TALE of the times of old! — Why} 
thou wanderer unfeen, that bendeft the 
thiftle of Lora, —why, theu breeze of the 


_ (2) The bards diftinguished thofe compofitions, 
‘in which the narration is often interrupted , by epi- 
fodes and apoftrophes, by the name of Duan. 
Since the extingtion of the order of the bards, it 
has been a gencra!l name for all ancient compofi- 
tions in verie. —- The abrupt manner in which the 
ftory of this poem begins, may render it obfcure 
to fome readers; it may not therefore be improper, 
to give herethe traditional preface, which is gene- 
tally prefixed to it. Two years after he took to wife 
Ros-crana , the daughter of Cormac, king of Ire- 
land , Fingal undertook an expedition into Orkney y 
to vific his friend Cathulla , king of Iniftore. After 
ftaying a few days at Carric-thura , the refidence 
of Catbulla, the king fet fail, to return to Score 
land ; but a violent orm arifing , his ships were 
driven into a bay of Scandinavia, near Gormal, the 
feat of Starno, king of Lochlin , his avowed enemy. 
Starno , upon the appearance of ftrangers on his 
coaft, fummoned together the neighbouring tribes , 
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valley, haft thou left mine ear? I hear no 
diftant roar of ftreams, no found of the harp, 
from the rocks! Come, thou huntrefs of 


Lutha, fend back his foul to the bard. 


T look forward to Lochlin of lakes, to the 
dark, ridgy bay of U-thorno, where Fingal 
def{cended from ocean, from the roar of 
winds. Few are the heroes of Morven, ia 
a land unknown !—Starno fent a dweller 
of Loda, to bid Fingal to the feaft ; but the 
king remembered the paft, and all his rage 
_arofe. 


Nor Gormmal’s moffy towers, nor Starno 
-shall Fingal behold. Deaths wander, like 
shadows, over his fiery foul. Do I forget 
that beam of light, the white-handed daugh- 
ter of (1) kings? Go, fon of Loda; his words 


< 


are but blafts to Fingal : blafts, that, to and) 
fro, roll the thiftle, in autumnal vales. 


and advanced , in a hoftile manner, towards they 
bay of U-thorno, where Fingal had raken shelter, 
Upon difcovering who the firangers were, and! 
fearing the valour of Fingal, which he had , mores 
than once, experienced befere, he refolved to 
accomplish by treachery , what he was afraid he 
should fail in by open force. He invited , there- 
fore , Fingal to a feaft, at which he intended to) 
affafinate him. The king prudently declined to go, 
and Starno betook himfelf to arms. The fequel | 
of the fiory may be learned from the poem irfelfs, 


(1) Agandecca , the daughter of Starno, whom) 
Duth-maruno (1) 
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Duth- maruno (1), arm of death ! Cromma- 
glas, of iron siijatiied Struthmor, dweller of 


Bacle’s wing ! Cormar, whofe ships bound 


on feas, carelefs as the courfe of a meteor, 
on dark ftreaming clouds! Arife, aroundme, 
children of heroes, in a land on TD Let 
each look on his shield, like Trenmor, the 
ruler of battles. « Caine down, faid the 
king, thou dweller between the harps. Thou 
shalt ico this ftream away, or dwell with 
me in earth, » 


Around him they rofe in wrath. — No 
words came forth ; they feized their {pears, 


her father killed, on account of her difcovering 
to Fingal, a Hise laid againft his life. Her ftory is 


elated at large , in the “thitd book of Fingal. 


(:) Duth-maruno is a name very famous in 
tradition. Many of his great aftions are handed 
down ; but the poems, which contained the detail 
of them, are long fince lout. He lived , it is fip- 
poled , in that part of the north of Scotland, which 

as over againft Orkney. Duth-maruno , Cromma- 
gias, Struthmor, and Cormar, are mentioned , as 
attending Comhal, in his laft battle againft the 
tribe of Morni, in a poem, which is ftill preferved. 
It is not the work of Offian ; the phrafeology be- 
trays it to be a modern compofition. It is fomething 
dike thofe trivial compofitions , which the Irish bards 
forged » under the name of Offian , in the fifteenth 
and fixteenth centuries. ——- Duth-maruno fignifies , 
black and fteady ; Crommergles , bending and fware 
thy ; Struthmor , roaring ftream 3; Cormar , expert 
at fea. 
Vou. ly, ¢ 
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Fach foul is rolled into ifelf&— At length 
the fudden clang is waked, on all hvtie 
echoing shields. — Each too his hill. b 

night; at intervals, they darkly ftood. Un- 
equal burfts the hum of fongs, between the 

roaring wind. d over them rofe the 
mooo. —In his arms, came ee Duth-maruno3 
he from Croma- Phar n of rocks, ftern hunter 
of the boar. In his dark ee he rofe on 
waves, when Crumthormoth {1) awaked 
its woods. In the chace he shone. among his 
foes: — No fear was thine, Duth-maruno. 


Son of Comhal, he faid, my fteps shall be 
forward thro’ night. roan thistehacld il halt 
view them, over their gleaming tribes. 
Starno, of lakes: is before me, and Swaran, 

the foe of ftrangers. Their wotds are not”™ 
in vain, by Loda’s ftone of power. —If 
Dath-maruno returns not, his fpoufe is 
lonely, at home, where meet two roaring 
ftreams, on Crathmo-craulo’s plain. Around 
are hills, with their woods; the ocean is 
rolling near. My fon looks on {creaming 
fea-fowl, young wanderer of the field. Give 
the head-of a boar to Can-dona (2), tell him — 


(1) Crumthormoth , one of the Orkney or Shet- 
land iflands. The name is not of Galic original. Ie 
was fubjec to its own petty king , who is mentioned 
in one of Offian’s poems. 


(2) Cean-deano , head of the people , the fon of 
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of his father’s joy , when the briftly ftrength 
of I-thorno rolled on his lifted {pear. 


Duth-maruno. He became afterwards famous, in the 
expeditions of Offian, after the death of Fingal. 
The traditional tales concerning him are very nume- 
rous, and, from the epithet, in them, beftowed 
on him ( Candona of boars ) it would appear , that 
he applied himfeif to that kind of hunting, 
which his father , in this paragraph , is fo 
anxious to recommend to him. As I have men- 
tioned the traditional tales of the Highlands, ir 
may not be improper here, to give fome account 
of them. After the expuifion of the bards, from the 
houfes of the chicfs , they being an indolent race of 
~men, owed all thir fubfiltence to the generofity of 
the vulgar , whom they diverted with repeating the 
compolitions of their predeceflars , and running up 
the genealogies of th ir entertainers to the family of 
their chiefs. As this fabje&t was, however, foon 
exhaufted , they were obliged to have recoutfe to 
invention , and foim ftorics having no foundatior 
in fact which were fwallowed , with great credulity , 
by an ignorant multiwde. By frequent repeating , 
the fable grew upon their hands, and, as each 
threw in whatever circumftance he thought conducive 
to raife the admiration of his hearers, the ftory 
became, at laft, fo devoid of all probability , that 
even the vulgar themfelves did nat believe it. They , 
however, liked the tales fo well, that the bards 
found their advantage in turning profefled tale~ 
makers. They then launched our into the wildeft 
regions of fidtion and romance. I firmly bélieve, 
there are more ftories of giants, enchanted caftles, 
dwarfs , and palfreys, in the Highlands, than in 
any country in Europe. Thefe tales, it is certain , 
like other romantic compotitions , have many things 
in them unnatural, and, confequently , cifgultiul 
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Not forgetting my fathers, faid Fingal, 
I have bounded over ridgy feas: theirs was 
the times of danger, in the days of old, Nor 
gathers darknefs on me, before foes, tho’ I 
am young, in my locks-— Chief af Crathme- 
craulo, the field of night is mine. 


He rushed, in all his arms, wide-boundiag 
over Turthor’s ftream, thar fent its fullen 
roar, by night, thro’ Gormal’s mifty vale. — 
A moon-beam glittered on a rock 5 in the 
midft, ftood a ftately form; a form with 
floating locks, like Lochlin’s white- bofomed 
maids. — Unequal are her fteps, and short : 
she throws a broken fong on wind. At times 
she toffes her white arms: for grief is in 
her foul, % 


Torcul-torno (1), of aged locks! where 


to true tafte, but, I know not how it happens , 
they command attention more than any othet 
fidions I ever met with, — The extream length 
of thefe pieces is very furprifing , fome of them 
requiring many days to repeat them, but fuch 
hold they take of the memory, that few circum- 
ftances are ever omitted by thofe who have reccived 
them only from oral tradition. What is more 
amazing , the yery language of the bards is ftill 
preferved. Ic is curious to fee, that the defcrip- 
tions of magnificence , introduced in thefe tales, 
is cven fupetior to all the pompous oriental fictions 
of the kind, 


| 


(1) Torcul-torno, according to tradition, was’ 
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now ate thy fteps, by Lulan ? thou haf 
failed, at thine own dark ftreams, father of 
Conban-carglas! — But 1 behold thee, chief 
of Lulan, {porting by Loda’s hall, when the 
dark-skirted night is poured along the sky. 


Thou, fometimes, hideft the moon, with 


king of Crathlun, a diftri& in Sweden. The river 
Lulan ran near the refidence of Torcul-torno. There 
is a river in Sweden, ftill called Lula, which is 
probably the fame with Lulan. The war between 
Starno and Torcul-torno, which terminated in the 
death of the latrer, had its rife at a hunting party. 
Starno being invited, in a friendly manner, by 
Torcul-torno, both kings, with their followers, 
went to che mountains of Stivamor, to hunt. A 
boar rushed from the wood before the kings, and 
Torcul-torno killed it. Starno thoughr this behaviour 
a breach upon the privilege of guefts, who were 
always Aoncured, as tradition exprefles it, with the 
danger of the chace. A quarrel arofe, the kings came 
to battle, with all their attendants, and the party 
of Torcul-torno were totally defeated, and he 
himfelf flain. Starno parfued his vidory, laid wafe 
the diftri@ of Crathlun , and, coming to the refi- 
dence of Torcul-torno, carried off, by force, Conban- 
carglas , the beautiful daughter of his enemy. Het 
he confined in a cave, near the palace of Gormal, 
where, on account of her cruel treatment, she 
became diftraGed. 


The paragraph, juft now before us, is the fong 
of Conban-carglas, at the time she was difcovered 
| by Finga!. Iris in Lyric meafure , and fet to mufic, 
which is wild and fimple, and fo inimitably fuited 
to the fituation of the unhappy lady, that few 
can hear it without tears, 
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thy shield. I have feen her dim, in heaven. 
Thou kindleft thy hair into picteors. and 
faileft along the night. — Why am I forgot 
in my cave , king ‘of shagay boars ? Look 
from the hall of Loda, on lonely Conban- 
carglas, 


« Who art thou, faid Fingal, voice of 
nictht? » — She trembling , paake away. 
« Who art thou, in thy dar icnefs 2» — She 
shrunk into the cave — The king loofed 
the thong from her hands ; he asked about 
her fathers. . 


Torcul-torno, she faid, once dwelt at 
Lulan’s foamy ftream :-he dwelt —but, now, 
in Loda’s hall, he shakes the founding shell. 
He met Starno of Locilin, in ba ttle 5 ; long 
fought the dark-eyed rape, My Gather fell. 
at length, blue-shielded Torcul-torno. 


By a rock, at Lulan’s ftream, I had pi ierced 
the bounJing roe. My white hand gathered 
my hair fom off the ftream of winds. I 
heard a ee Mine eyes were up. My foft 
breaft rofe on high. My ftep was frac abit 
at Lulan, to meet thee, Torcul-torno! 


Ir was Starno, dreadful king ! — His red 
eyes rolled on Chala carglas. Dark waved 
his shaggy brow, above his gathered finile. 
Where is my father , I faid , he that was 
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mighty in war? Thou are left alone among 
py daughter of Torcul-torno ! 


He took my hand. He raifed the fail, 
In this cave he placed me dark. At ‘times, 
he comes, a gathered mift.He lifts , before 
me, my Either's shield. Often pafles a beam 
(1) of youth, far-diftant from my cave. He 
dwells lonely in the foul of the daughter of 
Torcul-rorno. 


Daughter of Lulan, faid Fingal, white- 
batded Qonbans carglas § a clond , marked 
with ftreaks of fire, is rolled along the foul. 
Look nor to that datk-robed moon; nor 
yet to thofe meteors of heaven ; my gleaming 
fteel is around thee, daughter of Torcul- 
toro. 


It is not the fteel of the feeble , nor of 
the dark in foul. The maids are not shut in 
our (2) caves of ftreams; nor toffing their 


(1) By che beam of youth, ic afterwards appears, 
that Conban-carglas means Swaran, the fon of 
Starno , with whom, during her confinement, she 
had fallen in love. 


(2) From this contraft, which Fingal draws, 
between his own naticn and the. inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, we may learn, that the former were 
much lefs barbarous than the latter. This diftin@ion 
is fo much obferved throughout the poems of Offian, 
that there can be no doubr, that i followed the 

iV 
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white arms alone. They bend, fair within 
their locks , above the harps of Selma. Their 
voice is not in the defart wild, young light 
of Torcul-torno. 


Fingal, again, advanced his fteps, wide 
thro’ the bofom of night, to where the trees 
of Loda shook amidit {qually winds. Three 
fiones, with heads of mofs, are there; a 
ftream, with foaming courfe ; and dreadful, - 
rolled arpund them, is the dark-red cloud 
of Loda. From its top looked forward a 
ghoft, hilf-formed of the shadowy fmoak. 
He poured his voice, at umes, amidit the 
roating ftream. — Near, bending beneath 
a blafted tree , two heroes received his words: 
Swaran of the lakes, and Starno foe of 
ftrangers. — On their dun shields, they 
darkly leaned: their {pears are forward in 
night. Shrill founds the blaft of darknefs, 
in Starno’s floating beard. 


They heard the tread of Fingal. The war- 
riors rofe in arms. « Swaran, lay that wan- 
derer low, faid Starno, in his pride. Take 
the shield of thy father 5 it isa rock in war. » 


real manners of both nations in his own time. At 
the clofe of the fpeech of Fingal, there is a great 
pact of the original loft, 
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— Swaran threw his gleaming {pear : it ftood 
fixed in Loda’s ee Thewe came the foes 
forward, with fwords. They mixed their 
rattling fteel. Thro’ the thongs of Swaran’s 
shield rushed the blade (:) of Luno. The 
shield fell rolling on earth, Cleft the hel- 
met (2) fell down. Fingal ftopt the lifted 
fteel. Wrathful. ftood Rent unarmed. He 
rolled his filent eyes, and Sree bie iad 
on earth. Then, flowly ftalking over the 
firean, he whiftled as he went. 


Nor unfeen of his father is Swaran. Starno 
turned away in wrath. His shaggy brows 
waved dark, above his gathered rage. He 
firuck Loda’s tree, with his {pear 5 he raifed 
the hum of fongs. — ‘They came to the hoft 
of Lochlin, each in his own dark path; like 
two foam- covered ftreams , from two rainy 
yales, 

To Turthor’s plain Fingal returned. Fair 
rofe the beam of the eaft. It shone on the 
fpoils of Lochlin in the hand of the king. 
From her cave came forth, in her beauty , 
the daughter of Torcul- Loenat She gathered 


(1) The fword of Fingal , fo called from its 
maker, Luno ef Lochlin. 


(2) The helmet of Swaran. The behaviour of 
Fingal is always confiftent with that generofity of 
Mpirit which belongs to a hero. He takes no advantage 
ef a foe difarmed. 

Cv 
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her hair from wind; and wildly raifed her 


fong. The fong of Lulan of shells, where 
once her father dwelt. 


She faw Starno’s bloody shield. Gladnefs 


rofe, a light, on her face. She faw the cleft 


helmet of Swaran (1); she shrunk, darkened, 7 


from the king.-~« Art thou fallen, by thy 
hundred ftreams, O love of Conban-car- 
glas! » — 


U-thorno , that rifeft in waters , on 
whofe fide are the meteors of night! I behold 
the dark moon defcending behind thy echoing 
woods. On thy top dwells the mifty Loda, 
the houfe of the fpirits of men. —In the end 
of his cloudy hall bends forward Cruth-loda 
of fwords. His form is dimly feen, amidft 
his wavy milt. His rig!it-hand is on his shield: 
in his left is the halfviewlefs shell. The roof 


(1) Conban-carglas, from feeing the helmet of — 


Swaran bloody in the hands of Fingal, conjectured , 
that that hero was killed. — A part of the original 
is loft.. Ic appears, however, from the feguel of 
the poem, that the daughter of Torcul-torno did 
not long furvive her furprife, occafioned by the 
fuppofed death of her lover. — The defcription of 
the airy hall of Loda (which is fuppofed to be the 
fame with that of Odin, the deity of Scandinavia ) 
is more picturefque and defcriptive, than any in 


the Edda, or other works of the northern Scalders. 1 
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of his dreadful hall is marked with nightly 


fires. 


The race of Cruth-loda advance, a ridge 
of formlefs shades. He reaches the founding 
shell, to thofe who shone in war; but, 
between him and the feeble, his-shield rifes, 


a cruft of darknefs. He is a fetting meteor 


to the weak in arms. — Bright, as a rain-bow 
on ftreams, came white-armed Conban- 
carglas.— 
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Fingal returning, with day , devolves the 
command of the army on Duth-maruno , 
who engages the enemy, and drives them 
over the fiream of Turthor. Fingal, after 
recalling his people, congratulates Duth- 
maruno on his fuccef{s , but difcovers , that 
that hero was mortally wounded in the en- 
gagement. — Duth-maruno dies. Ullin, the 
bard, in honour of the dead , introduces 
the epifode of Colgorm and Strina-donas 
with which the duan concludes. 
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V4 HERE art thou, fon of the king, 
faid dark-haired Duth-maruno? Where haft 
thou failed, young beam of Selma? — He 
returns not from the bofom of night! Morn- 
ing is {pread on U-thorno : in his mift is 
the fun, on his hill. — Warriors, lift the 
shields in my prefence. He muft not fall, 
like a fire from heaven, whofe place is not 
marked on the ground. — He comes like 
an eagie, from the skirt of his {qually wind! 
In his hand are the fpoils of foes. — King 
of Selma, our fouls were fad. 


Near us are the foes, Duth-maruno. They 
come forward, like waves in mift, when 
their foamy tops are feen , at times, above 
the low-failing vapour.—The traveller shrinks 
on his journey, and knows not whither 
to fly. — No trembling travellers are we !|— 
Sons of heroes, call forth the fteel. — Shall 
the {word of Fingal arife, or shall a warrior 


lead? 
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(1) The deeds of old, faid Duth-maruno, 


are like paths to our eyes, O Fingal Broad- 
shielded Trenmor is ftill feen, amidft his 


own dim years. Nor feeble was the foul of 
the king. There, no dark deed wandered 


. o . 
in fecret. — From their hundred ftreams 


(1) In this short epifode we have a very probable - 
account given us, of the origin of mouarchy in 
Caledonia. The Caél, or Gauls, who poffefled 
the countries to the north of the Ficth of Edin- 
burgh, were, originally, a number of dilting& 
tribes, or clans, each fubje& co irs own chief, 
who was free and independent of any other power. 
When the Romans invaded them, the common 
danger might, perhaps, have induced thofe reguli 
to join together 5; but, as they were unwilling to 
yield to the command of one of their own number, 
their battles were ill-condu@ed , and, confequently , 
unfuccefsful. —Trenmor was the firft who reprefented 
to the chiefs, the bad confequences of carrying 
On their wars in this irregular manner, and advifed, 
that they themfelves should alternately lead in battle. 
They did fo, but they ware unfuccefsful. When 
it came to Trenmor’s turn, he totally defeated 
the enemy, by his fuperior valour and condua, 
which gained him fuch an intereft among the tribes, 
that he , and his family after him, were regarded 
as kings ; or, to ufe the poet’s expreffion , rhe 
words of power rushed forth from Selma of kings, 
—The regal authority, however, except in time 
of war, was but inconfiderable ; for every chief, 
within his own diftri& , was abfolute and indepen- 
dent. — From the f{cene of the battle in this epifode 
(which was in the valley of Crona, a little cto the 
north of Agricola’s wall) I should fuppofe that the 
enemics of the Caledonians were the Romans, ov 
provincial Britons. 
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jeame the tribes, to graffy Colglan-crona, 
Their chiefs were before them. Each ftrove 
to lead the war. Their fwords were often 
balf-unsheathed. Red rolled their eyes of rage. 


Trenmot was there, with his people, 
ftately in youthful locks, He faw the advan- 
cing foe. The grief of his foul arofe. He 
bade the chiefs to lead, by turns: they led, 
but they were rolled away. —From his 
lbwn moffy hill, blue-shielded Trenmor came 
Jown. He led wide-skirted battle, and the 
ftrangers failed. Around him the dark-browed 
Warriors came; they ftruck the shield of 
oy. Like a pleafant gale, the words of 
ipower rushed forth from Selma of kings. 
ut the chiefs led, by turns, in war, till 
mighty danger rofe: then was the hour of 
the king to conquer in the field. 


« Not unknown, faid Cromma-glas (1) 


| (1) In tradition, this Cromma-g!as_ makes a 
Igteat figure in that battle which Comhal lof, 
fogether with his life, to the tribe of Morni. I 
have juft now, in my hands, amIrish compofition, 
Of avery modern date, as appears from the lan- 
guage, in which all the traditions, concerning that 

ecifive engagement, are jumbled together. In 
lic to the merit of the poem, I should ‘haye here 
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of shields, are the deeds of our fathers. — 
But who shall now lead the war, before thed 
race of kings? Mift fettles on thefe four 
dark hilis : within it let each warrior ftrikeg 
his shield. Spirits may defcend in darknefs,] 
and mark us for the war.»..— They went,] 
each to his hill of mift. Bards marked tueg 
founds of the shields. Loudeft rung thy bofs4 


Pi 
Duth-maruno. Thou muft lead in war. 


| 
Like the murmur of waters, the race olf 


U-thorno came down. Starno led the battle,| 


prefented to the reader a tranflation of it, did} 
not the bard mention fome circumitances very} 
ridiculous , and others altogether indecent. Mornay] 
the wife of Comhal, had a principal hand in ab} 
the tranfa&ions previous to the defeat and death) 
of hee-husband ; she, to ufe the words of the bard, 
who was the guiding flaer of the women of Erin, 
The bard, it is to be hoped, mifreprefented che 
ladics of his country, for Morna’s behaviour was, 
according to him, fo void of all decency and virtue, 
that ic cannot be fuppofed, they had chofen het 
for their guiding fiar.— The poem confifts olf 
many ftanzas. The language is figurative, andi 
the numbers harmonious 3 but the piece is fo full 
of anachronifms, and fo unequal in its compofiel 
tion, thac the author, molt undoubtedly, wal 
either mad , or drunk, when he wrote ir. — Lil 
is worthy of being remarked, that Comhal is, ir) 
this poem , very often called , Comhal na h’ Albin, | 
ot Comhal of -Albion , which fufhciently demonftrass 
tes, that the allegations of Keating and O Flaherty, 
concerning Fion Mac-Comnal, ate but of lati 
invention, 


| 


A PORM, 5 ~ x9 
fand Swaran of ftormy ifles. They looked 


forward from iron shields, like Cruth-loda 
ifiery-eyed, when he looks from behind the 
‘darkened moon, and ftrews his figns on night. 


The foes met by Turthor’s ftream, They 
‘heaved like ridgy waves. Their echoing 
ftrokes are mixed. Shadowy death flies over 
the hofts. They were clouds of hail, with 
Jqually winds in their skirts. Their showers 
are rvaring together. Below them {wells 
phe dark-rolling deep. 


Strife of gloomy U-thorno, why should 
f mark thy wounds? Thou art with the years 
hat are gone; thou faleft on my foul, 
Starno brought forward his skirt of war, 
ad Swaran his own dark wing. Nor a harm- 
efs fire is Duth-maruno’s fword. Lochlin 
is rolled over her ftreams. The wrathful 
Kings are folded in thoughts. They roll 
heir filent eyes, over the flight of their 
land.—- The horn of Fingal was heard: the 
fons of woody Albion returned. But many 
Hay, by Turthor’s ftream, filent in their blood. 


; 


Chief of Crom-charn, faid the king, Duth- 
atuno, hunter of boars! not harmlefs returns 

eagie, from the field of foes. For this 
yhite-bofomed Lanul shall brighten, at her 
reams ; Candona shall rejoice, at rocky 
ratamo-craulo. 
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Colgorm (1), replied the chief, was the 
firft of my race in Albion; Colgorm, the; 
‘rider of ocean, tliro’ its watry vales. He flew 
his brother in I-thorno: he left the land of 
his fathers. He chofe his place, in filence, 
by rocky Crathmo-craulo. His race came 
forth, in their years; they came forth ta 
war, but they always fell. The wound of 
my fathers is mine, king of echoing ifles! 
He drew an arrow from his fide. He fell 
pale, in a land unknown. His foul came 
forth to his fathers, to their ftormy ifle. 
There they purfued boars of mift, alon 
the skirts of winds. — The chiefs ftood filent 
around, as the ftones of Loda, on theit 
hill. The traveller fees them, thro’ the rwi- 
light, from his lonely path. He thinks them 
the ghofts of the aged, forming future warse 


(1) The family of Duth-maruno , it appears, 
came originally from Scandinavia, or, at leaits 
from fome of the northern ifles, fubje& in chiefs 
to the kings of Lochlin. The Highland fenachies 4 
who never miffed to make their comments on , and 
additions to , the works of Offian , have given ug 
a long lift of the anceftors of Duth-maruno, and 
a particular account of their ations , many of which} 
are of the marvellous kind. One of the tale-makers 
of the norh has chofen for his hero, Starnmor, 
the father of Duth-marune, and, confideting the! 
advencures thro” which he has led him, the picce| 
is neither difagreeable, nor abounding with that) 
kind of fiction , which shocks credibility. 
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_ Night came down, on U-thorno. Still 
fteod the chiefs in their grief. The blaft 
hiffed, by turns, thro’ every warrior’s hair. 
\—Fingal, at length, burfted forth from the 
thoughts of his foul. He called Ullin of 
harps, and bade the fong to rife.— No fall- 
ing fire, that is only feen, and then retires 
in night ; no departing meteor was Crathmo- 
craulo’s chief. He was like the ftrong-beam- 
ing fun, long rejoicing on his hiil. Call 
the names of his fathers, from their dwell- 


ings old, 


I-thorno (1), faid the bard, that rifeft 
midft ridgy feas! Why is thy head fo gloo- 
my, in the ocean’s mift? From thy vales 
came forth a race, fearlefs as thy ftrong-wing- 


/ 
| 


__ (1) This epifede is, in the original, extremely 
beautiful. It is fet to that wild kind of mufic , which 
fome of the Highlanders diftinguish , by the title of 
| Fon Oi-marra, ot, the Song of mermaids. Some 
part of the air is abfolutely infernal , but there 
(are many returns in the meafure , which are 
ey wild and beautiful. From the genius 
-of the mufic, I should think it came originaily 
| from Scandinavia , for the fi@ions delivered 
down concerning the Oi-marra, ( who are re- 
puted the authors of the mufic) exa&ly corref- 
pond with the notions of the northern nations, 
concerning theit dire, ot, goddeffes of death. — 
| Of all the names in this epifode , there is none 
' of a Galic original, except Strina-dona, which 
fignifies , the firife of heroes, 
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ed eagles ; the race of Colgorm of iron 
shields, dwellers of Loda’s hall, 


[7 ee 


In Tormoth’s refounding ifle, arofe Lur. 
than, ftreamy hill. Ir bent its woody head 
above a filent vale. There, at foamy Cruruth’s 
fource, dwelt Rurmar, hunter cf boars. His) 
daughter was fair asa fun-beam, white-bofome 


ed Strina-dona! 


Many a king of heroes, and hero of irony 
shields ; many a youth of heavy locks came 
to Rurmar’s echoing hall. They came tof 
woo the maid, the ftarely huntrefs of Tor- 
moth wild.— Bur thou lookeit care efs from 


thy fteps, high-bofomed Strina-dona! 


If on the heath she moved, her breaft was’ 
whiter than the down of Cana (:) 3 if on they 
fea-beat shore, than the foam of the rolling! 
ocean. Her eyes were two ftars of light ; here 
face was heaven’s bow in showers; her dark: 
hair flowed round it, like the ftreaming; 
clouds. — Thou wert the dweller of fouls,, 
white-handed Strina-dona! 


(1) The Cana is a certain kind of grafs, which} 
grows plentifully in the heathy moraffes of the north. 
Its ftalk is of the reedy kind , and it carries a cufe? 
of down, very much refembling cotton It isi 
exceffively white, and , confequently , often in.ros: 
duced by the bards, in their fimilies concerning} 
the beauty of women. | 
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Colgorm came, in his ship, and Corcul- 
juran, king of shells. The brothers came, 
rom I-thorno, to woo the fun-beam of Tor- 
moth’s ifle. She faw.them in their echoing 
eel. Her foul was fixed on blue-eyed Col- 
porm. — Ul-lochlin’s (1) nightly eye looked 
fin,and faw the tofling arms of Strina-dona, 


Wrathful the brothers frowned. Their 
Wlaming eyes, in filence, met. They turned 
Jaway. They ftruck their shields. Their haads 
were trembling on their {words, They rushed 
jimto the ftrife of heroes, for long-haired 
Strina-dona. 


J 


| Corcul-furan fell in blood. On his ifle, 
jraged the ftrength of his father. He turned 
jColgorm, from I-thorno, to wander on all 
Ithe winds.— In Crathmo-craulo’s rocky field, 
the dwelt, by a foreign ftream. Nor darken- 
fed the king alone, that beam of light was 
ear, the daughter of echoing Tormoth, 


white-armed Strina-dona (2). 


(1) Ul-lochlin , zhe guide zo Lochlin ; the name 
lof a ftar. 


} (2) The continuation of this epifode is juft now 
in my hands; but the language is fo different from , 
and the ideas fo unworthy of, Offian, that I have 
fejeted it, as an interpolation by a modern bard, 
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ARGUMENT. 
{ 
Offian , after fome. general reflections, de- 
jeribes the fituation of Fingal, and they 
pofition of the army of Lockhin — The 
converfation of Starno and Swaran, —) 
The epifode of Cormar-trunar and Foinare- 
bragal. — Starao, from his own example, 
recommends to Sywar an, to furprize Fine 
gal, who had retired alone to a neigh= 
bouring hill. Upon Swaran’s refufal, Starno 
ndertakes the enterprize himje:f , is overs) 
come, and taken prifoner, by Fingal, — 
He is difmiffed , after a fevere reprimand 
for his crueliy. | 


—_ 
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HENCE is the ftream of years? 
Whither do they roll along? Where have 
ey hid, in mift, their many-coloured fides ? 
look into the times of old, but they feem 
lim to Offian’s eyes, like reflected moon- 
eams,on a diftant lake. Here rife the red 
eams of war!— There, filent, dwells a 
eble race! They mark no years with their 
eeds, as flow they pafs along. —Dweller 
etween the shields ; thou that awakeft the 
iling foul, defcend from thy wall, harp 
of Cona, with thy voices three ! Come with 
at which kindles the paft: rear the forms 
fF old, on their own dark-brown years ! 


(x) Uthorno, hill of ftorms, I behold my 
(4) The bards, who were always ready to fupply 
hat they thought deficient in the peems of Offiar,y 
ave inferted a great many incidents between the 
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pl 
race on thy fide, Fingal is bending, in night, 
over Duth-maruno’s tomb. Near him are th 


fteps of his heroes, hunters of the boar. 


By Turthor’s ftream the hoft of Lochlin ig 


fecond and third duan of Cath-loda. Their interes 
polations are fo eafily diftinguished from the genuine 
remains of Offian, that ic took me very tittle ting 
to mark them out, and torally co reject them. JJ 
the modern Scotch and Irish bards have shewn any 
judgment, it is in afcribing their own compofition, 
to names of antiquity, for, by that means, they 
themfelves have efcaped that contempt , which thy 
authors of fuch futile performances muft, necefla 
tily , have met with , from people of true tafte, — 
I was led into this obfervation , by an Irish poem 
juft now before me. It concerns a defcene mad 
by Swaran, king of Lochlin, on Ireland, andj 
the work , fays the traditional preface prefixed 
it, of Offian Mac-Fion. It however appears, from 
Several pious ejaculations , that it was rather th 
compofition of fome good prieft, in the fifteent) 
or fixteenth century, for he fpeaks, with grea 
devotion , of pilgrimage , and mote patticularly, ¢ 
the blue-eyed daughters of the convent. Religious) 
however, as this poet was, he was not alrogethe 
decenr, in the fcenes he introduces between Swara 
and the wife of Congcullion , both of whom &, 
reprefents as giants. It happening unfortunately 
that Congeullion was only of a moderate ftacure! 
his wife , without hefiration, preferred Swaran , 4 
a more adequate match for. her own gigantic fiz 
From this fatal preference proceeded fo much mij 
chief, that the good poet altogether loft fight ¢ 
his principal a@ion, and he ends the piece, wil 


an advice to men, in the choice of their wives r 
which , however good it may be, I shall lea a 
it 


concealed in the obfcurity of the original, 
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eep in shades, The wrathful kings ftood 
Ypntwo hills ; they looked forward from their 
bofly shields. They looked forward on the 
pftars of night, red-wandering in the weft, 
WCruth-loda bends from high, like a formlefs 
1 eteor in clouds. He fends abroad the 
dwinds, and marks them, with his figns. 
WStarno forefaw, that Morven’s king was 


_ 


fong ; and heard his hair in wind. Turned (1) 
ifrom one another, they ftood, like two oaks, 
hich different winds had bent; each hangs 


_Annir, faid Starno of lakes, was a fire 
jthat confumed of old. He poured death from 


. Ss 1 rn . - 
his eyes, along the ftriving fields. His joy 


} 
! (1) The furly attitude of Starno and Swaran is 
fwell adapted to their fierce and uncomplying dif- 
| pofitions. Theic charaéters , at firft fight, feem 
| 


Hlittle different 5 but, upon examination, we find, 
that the poet has dexteroufly diftinguished between 
them. They were both dark, ftubborn , haughiy 
Land referved : but Starno was cunning , revengeful , 
jand cruel, to the higheft degree 5 the difpofition 
of Swaran, though favage, was lefs bloody, and 
\fomewhat tinétured with generofity. It is doing 
| injuftice to Offian, to fay, that he has not a great 
yatisty of characters, : 
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was in the fall of men. Blood, to him, wag 
a fummer ftream, that brings joy to withereg 
vales, from its own mofly rock.— He camé 
forth to the lake Luth-cormo, to meé 
the tall Corman-trunar, he from Urlor of 
ftreams, dweller of battle’s wing. 


The chief of Urlor had come to Gormalgq) 
with his dark-bofomed ships; he faw the 
daughter of Annir, white-armed Foinars) 
bragal. He faw her: nor carelefs rolled heg} 
eyes, on the rider of ftormy waves. She fled 
to his shipin darknefs, like amoon-beam thro 
a nightly vale.—Annir purfued along the 
deep 3 he called the winds of heaven. — Not 
alone was the king; Starno was by his fides) 


oO? 
Like U-thorno’s young eagle, I turned my 


eyes on my father. 


We came to roaring Urlor. With his 
people came tall Corman-trunar. We foughty 
but the foe prevailed. In his wrath ftoody 
Annir of lakes. He lopped the young trees, 
with his fword. His eyes rolled red in his 
rage. I marked the foul of the king, and I 
retired in night.— From the field I took a 
broken helmet: a shield that was pierced 
with fteel: pointlefs was the {pear in my) 
hand. I went to find the foe. 


On a rock fat tall Corman-trunar , befid 
his burning oak ; and near him, beneath 


oo 


ss 
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a tree, fat deep-bofomed Foinat-bragal. I 
threw my broken shield before her ; and 
{poke the words of peace. — Befide his roll- 
ing fea, lies Annir of many lakes. The king 
was pierced in battle ; and Starno is to raife 
his tomb. Me, a fon of Loda, he fends to 
white-handed Foinar-bragal , to bid her fend 
palock from her hair, to reft with her father, 
in earth. — And thou, king of roaring Urlor, 
Jet the battle ceafe, till Annir receive the 
i shell, from fiery-eyed Cruth-loda. 


(1) Burfting into tears, she rofe, and tore 


a lock from her hair ; a lock, which wander- 


ed, in the blaft, along her heaving breaft. — 


Corman-trunar gave the shell; and bade me 
to rejoice before him.—I refted in the shade 
of night ; and hid my face in my helmet deep. 
—Sleep defcended on the foe. Irofe, likea 
ftalking ghoft. I pierced the fide of Corman- 
trunar. Nor did Foinar-bragal efcape. She 
tolled her white bofom in blood. Why then, 
daughter of heroes, didft thou wake my 


(1) Offian is very partial to the fair fex. Even 
the daughter of the cruel Annir, the fifter of the 
revengeful and bloody Starnu, partakes not of 
thofe difagreeable charaéters fo peculiar to her fa- 
mily. She is altogether tender and delicate. Homer , 
of all ancient poets, ufes the fex with leaft cere- 
mony. His cold contempt is even worfe , than the 
downright abufe of the moderns; for to draw abufe 
implics the poilefion of fome Tee : 

1y 
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rage ?— Morning rofe. The foe were fled) 
like the departure of mift. Annir ftruck his’ 
boffy shield. He called his dark-haired fons 
I came, ftreaked with wandering blood ¢ 
thrice rofe the shout of the king, like the 
burfting forth of a fquall of wind, from a 
cloud, by night.— We rejoiced, three days, 
above the dead, and called the hawks of 
heaven. They came, from all their winds, 
to feaft on Annir’s foes. — Swaran ! — Fingal | 
is alone (1), on his hill of night. Let thy 
fpear pierce the king in fecret; like Annir, 
my foul shall rejoice, 


Son of Annir of Gormal, Swaran shall not | 
flay in shades. I move forth in light : the | 
hawks rush from all their winds. They are 
wont to trace my courfe: it isnot harmle{s — 
thro’ war. 


Burning rofe the rage of the king. He 
thrice ra:fed his gleamin 2 {pear. But ftarting , 
he {pared his fon ; and rushed into the night. 


— By Turthor’s ftream a cave is dark, the 


(1) Fingal , according to the cuftom of the Cale- 
donian kings, had retired to a hill alone, as he 
himfelf was to refume the command of the army 
the next day. Starno might have fome intelligence 
of the king’s retiring , which occafions his requeft 
to Swaran, to ftab him; as he forefaw, by his 
art of divination , that he could not overcome | 
him in open battle, 
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olas. There he laid 


dwelling of Conban-carg 
the helmet of kings, and called the maid of 


Lulan, but she was diftant far, in Loda’s 
refounding hall. 


Swelling in his rage, he ftrode, to where 


Fingal lay alone. The king w/a tage ol Hs 


shield , on his own fecret hill. — Stern hune- 


er of shaggy boars, no feeble maid is laid 


before thee : no boy, on his ferny bed, by 


~Turthor’s murmuring ftream. Here is {pread 


the couch of the mighty, from which they 


rife to deeds of death. Hunter of shaggy 


boars awaken not the terrible. 


Starno came murmuring on. Fingal arofe 
in arms. « Who art thou, fon of night?» 
Silent he threw the fpear. They mixed hen 
gloomy ftrife. The shield of Starno fell, 
cleft in twain. He is bound to an oak. The 
early beam arofe.—Then Fingal beheld the 
king of Gormal. He rolled a while his Glene 
eyes. He thought of other days, when white- 
bofomed Agandecca moved like the mufic 
of fongs. LHe loaled the thong from his 
hands. — Son of Annir, he faid, retire. Retire 
to Gormal of shells: a Beats that was fet 
returns. ] remember thy white-bofomed 
daughter ;—dreadfiul king away !—Go to 


thy “troubled dwelling Z, cloudy foe of the 


~ 


lovely! Let the ftranver shun thee, a 
gloomy in the hall ! 
A tale of the times of old! 
Dy 


<9 


OINA-MORUL: 


A 


P O-E.M. 


ARGUMENT. } 


After an addrefs to Malvina, the daughter’ 
of Tofcar, Offian proceeds to relate his \ 
own expedition to Fuarfed, an ifland of © 
Scandinavia. — Mat-orchol, king of Fuar= 
fed, being hard preffed in war, by Ton- | 
thormod , chief of Sar-dronlo, (who had 
demanded, in vain, the daughter of Mal- 
orchol in marriage) Fingal fent Offian to— 
his aid. —— Offian, on the day after his 
arrival, came to battle with Ton-thormod , © 
and took him prifoner. Mal - orchol 
offers his daughter Oina-morul to Offian 3 
but he, difcovering her paffion for Ton- 
thormod , generoufly furrenders her to her 
lover , and brings about a reconciliation 
between the two kings. 


SSE 
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A 
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A S flies the unconftant fun, over Larmon’s 
grafly hill; fo pafs the tales of old, along 
my foul, by night. When bards are removed to 
their place ; when harps are hung in Selma’s 
hall ; then comes a voice to Offian, and 
awakes his foul. It is the voice of years that 
are gone: they roll before me, with all their 
deeds. I feize the tales, as they pafs, and 
pour them forth in fong. Nor a troubled 
ftream is the fong of the king, it is like the 
rifing of mufic from Lutha of the firings. — 
Lutha of many ftrings, not filent are thy 
ftreamy rocks, when the white hands of 
Malvina move upon the harp.— Light of 
the shadowy thoughts, that fly acrofs my 
foul, daughter of Tofcar of helmets, wilt 
thou not hear the fong ! We call back, maid 
of Lutha, the years that have rolled away. 


Tt was in the days of the king, (1) while 
yet my locks were young, that I marked 
Con-cathlin (2), on high, from ocean’s night-’ 

{1] Fingal. 

{2) Con-cathlin, mild beam of the wave, What 
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ly wave. My courfe was towards the ifle 
of Fuarfed, woody dweller of feas. Fingal 
had {ent me to the aid of Mal-orchol, king 
of Fuarfed wild: for war was around him, 
and our fathers had met, at the feaft. 


In Col-coiled, I bound my fails, and fene — 
my fword to Mal-orchol of shells. He knew © 


the fignal of Albion, and his joy arofe. He 


came from his own high hall, and feized my © 
hand in grief’ « Why comes the race of heroes © 


to a falling king? Ton-thormod of many 
{pears is the chief of wavy Sar-dronlo. He 
faw and loved my daughter, white-bofomed 
Oina-mérul. He fought ; I denied the maid; 
for our fathers had been foes. — He came, 


ftar was fo called of old is not eafily afcertained. 
Some now diftinguish the pole-{tar by thar name. 
A fong., which is ftill in repute , among the fea- 
faring part of the Highlanders, alludes to this 
paflage of Offian. The author commends the know- 
ledge of Offian in fea affairs, a merit, which, 
perhaps , few of us moderns will allow him, or 
any in the age in which he lived. —- One thing 
is certain, that the Caledonians often made theit 
way thro’ the dangerous and tempeftuous feas of 
Scandinavia ; which is more, perhaps, than the 
more polished nations, fubfilting in thofe times, 
dared to venture. —— In eftimating the degree of 
knowledge of arts among the antients, we ought 
mot to bring it into comparifon with the improves 
ments of modern times. Our advantages over 
them proceed more from accidear, than any merit 
of ouss, 
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with battle, to Fuarfed. My people are rolled 
away.— Why comes the race of heroes to 
a falling king 2» 


I come not, I faid, to look, like a boy; 
on the ftrife. Fingal remembers Mal-orchol, 
and his hall for ftrangers. From his waves, 
the warrior defcended, on thy woody ifle. 
Thou wert no cloud before him. Thy feaft 
was {pread with fongs. For this, my fword 
shall rife ; and thy foes perhaps may fail. — 
Our friends are not forgot in their danger, 
tho’ diftant is our land. 


Son of the daring Trenmor, thy words 
are like the voice of Cruth-loda, when he 
peaks, from his parting cloud, {trong dwell- 
cr of the sky ! Many have rejoiced at my 
feaft ; but they all have forgot Mal-orchol. 
I have looked towards all the winds, but no 
white fails were feen.— But fteel (1) refounds 


(1) Thete isa fevere fatire couched in this expref- 
fion , againft the guefts of Mal-orchol. Had his teaft 
been ftill fpread , had joy continued in his hall, 
_ his former parafites would not have failed to refort 
to him. But as the time cf feftivity was paft, their 
atrendance alfo ceafed. The fentiments of a certain 
oli bard are agreeable to this obfervation. He, 
poetically , compares a great man to a fire kindled 
in a defart place. « Thofe that pay court to him , 
fays he, are rolling large around him, like the 
{moke abour the fire. This f{moke gives the fire a 
gteat appearance at a diflance , buc it is but an 
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in my hall, and not the joyful shells.— Come 
to my dwelling, race of heroes; dark-skirted 


night is near, Hear the voice of fongs, from 
the maid of Fuarfed wild. 


We went. On the harp arofe the white 
hands of Oina-morul. She waked her own 
fad tale, from every trembling ftring. | ftood 
in filence ; for bright in her locks was the 
daughter of many ifles. Her eyes were like 
two ftars, looking forward thro’ a rushing 
shower. The mariner marks them on high, 
and bleffes the lovely beams. — With morn- 


ing we rushed to battle, to Tormul’s refound- 


ing ftream: the foe moved to the found of | 


Ton-thormod’s bofly shield. From wing to 
wing the ftrife was mixed. I met the chief 
of Sar-dronlo. Wide flew his broken fteel. 
I feized the king in fight. I gave his hand, 


bound faft with thongs, to Mal-orchol, the 


giver of sheils. Joy rofe at the feaft of Fuar- 


feda for the foe had failed. —Ton-thormod 


empty vapour itfelf , and varying its form at every 
breeze. When the trunk , which fed the fire, is 
confumed ; the fmoke departs on all the winds. 
So the flatcerers forfake their chief, when-his power 
declines. » I have chofen to give a paraphrafe, 
rather than a tranflation , of this pafflage, as the 
original is verbofe and frothy , notwithftanding of 
the fentimental merit of the author. —— He was 
one of the lefs antient bards, and their compo- 
fitions are not nervous enough to bear a liceral 
tranilation, 


| 
| 
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turned his face away, from Oina-morul of 
ifles. 


Son of Fingal, begun Mal-orchol, not 


forgot shale thou pas mal tue a light rehall 
dwell i in thy ships Oia. morul of flow- rolling 
eyes. She shall kindle gladnefs, along thy 


mighiy foul. Nor wahieeded hall the get 


“move in Selma, thro’ the dwelling of kings. 


In the hall I lay in night. Mine eyes were 
half-clofed in fleep. Sok mete) Game cnanine 
ear : it was like the rifing breeze, that whirls, 
at firft, the thiftle’s beard ; : then. flies, dark- 
shadowy, over the grafs, It was the fehe oF 
Fuarfed' wild: she toiled the nightly fong 
for she knew that my foul was a threats 
that flowed at pleafant founds, 


Who looks, she faid, from his rock, on 
ocean’s clofing mift? His long locks, like 
the raven’s wing, are wandering on the 
blaft. Stately are his fteps in grief, “The tears 
are in his eyes. His manly breaft is heaving 
over his burfting foul.— Retire, I am diftant 
far ; a wanderer in lands makacnen (Pacsihe 
‘race of kings are around me, yet my foul 
is dark.— Why have our fathers. been foes, 


~Ton-thormod love of maids! 


Soft voice of the hase ifle, why doft 
thou mourn by night? the race of daring 


| 
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Trenmor are not the dark in foul. Thow) 
shalt not wander, by ftreams unknown,, 
blue-eyed Oina-morul.— Within this bofom) 
is a voice ; it comes not to other ears : it bids 
Offian bear the haplefs, in their hour of woe, 
— Retire, fott finger by night; Ton-thormod 
shall not mourn on his’ rock. 


With morning I loofed the king.. I gave) 
the long-haired ead: Mal-orchol heard my 
words, in the midft of his echoing halls, —» 
« King of Fuarfed wild, why should ike 
thormod mourn ? He is of the race of heroes, 
and a flame in war. Your fathers have been 
foes, but now their dim gholfts rejoice in 
death. They ftretch their arms of milt toy 
the fame shell in Loda. Forget their rage, 
ye warriors, it was the cloud of other 
years. »— 


Such were the deeds of Offian, while yet | 
his locks were young: tho’ ieclinets: with © 
a robe of beams, clothed the daughter of” 
many ifles.—We “call back, maid of Luthay 
the years that have rolled away! 
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mR GONE “it ie . 
Fingal difpatches Offian and Tofcar to reife ‘ 
a ftone onthe banks of the fiream ais, H 
to perpetuate the memory of a vittory xf 
which he had obtained in that place. When 
they were employed in that work, Car-ul, i 
a neighbouring chief, invited them to a 
feaft. — They went : and Tofcar fell def= 
perately in love with Colna-dona, the 
daughter of Car-ul, Colna-dona became no 
lefs é enamoured of Tofcar. An incident, at) 


a iho Ea ~party, brings their loves to a 
happy i if fue. 


COLNA-DONA: 


A 
Vs eel Ah Oh Beord 


| «)C OL-AMO N of troubled ftreams, 
dark wanderer of diftane vales, I behold th 

courfe, between trees, near Cake ul’s echoing 
halls. Fhete dwelt bight Colna-dona, the 
daughter of the king. Her eyes were rolling 
| ftars ; her arms were white as the foam 
of ftreams. Her breaft rofe flowly to fight, 

| Tike ocean’s heaving wave. Her foul was a 
ftream of licht.— Who, among the maids, 
was like the love of Berees 3 


) 


Beneath the voice of the king, we moved 


(1) Colna-dona fignifies the love of heroes. Col- 
- amon , narrow river. Car-ul, dark-eyed. Col-amon 
the refidence of Car-ul, was in the neighbourhood 
of Agricola’s wall, towards the fouth, Car-ul feems 
to have been of the race of thofe Britons, who 
ate diftinguished by the name of Maiate, by the 
writers of Rome. Maiatz is derived from two Gali¢ 
words, Mor, @ plain, and AtticH, inhabitants 5 
fo that the fignification of Maiatz is , the inhabitants 
of the plain country 3 a name given to the Britons, 
who were fettled in the Low-lands » in contradiftince 
tion to: athe Caledonians, (i. e. CAEt-pon , the 
Gauls of the hills ) who were pollefled of the more 
mountainous divilion of North-Britain, 
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to Crona (1) of the ftreams, Tofcar of graffy 
Lutha, and Offian, young in fields) Three 
bards attended with forgs. Three bofly shields 
were born before us: for we were to reat 
the ftone , in memory of the paft. By Crona’s 
moily courfe, Fingal had {cattered his foes : 
he had rolled away the ftrangers, like a 
troubled fea. We came to the place of 
renown : from the mountains defcended 
night. I tore an oak from its hill, and raifed 
a flame on high. I bade my fathers to look | 
down, from the clouds of their hall; for, at 
the fame of their race, they brighten in 
the wind, 


I took a ftone from the ftream, amidft the 
fong of bards. The blood of Fingal’s foes 
hung curdled in its ooze. Beneath, J placed, 
at intervals, three boffes from the shields of 


(1) Crona, murmuring, wasthe name of a {mall 
ftream , which difcharged itfelf in the river Carron. 
It is often mentioned by Offian, and the fcenes of 
many of his poems are on its banks. ——The enemies , 
whom Fingal defeated here, are not mentioned, 
They were , probably , the provincial Britons. That 
tra& of country between the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde has been , thro’ all antiquity, famous for 
battles and rencounters , between the different nae 
tions , who were pofleffed of North and South Brie 
tain. Stitling , a town fituated there , derives its 
name from that very circumftance. It is a corruption 
of the Galic name, STRIZA, i. €» the hill, or rock, 
of contention. 
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foes, as rofe or fell the found of Ullin’s night. 
ly fong. Tofcar laid a dagger in earth, a 
mail of founding fteel. We raifed the mould 
around the ftone, and bade it {peak to other 
years. 


~ Oozy daughter of ftreams, that now art 
reared on high, {peak to the feeble, O ftone, 
after Selma's race have failed !— Prone, 
from the ftormy night. the traveller shall lay 
him, by thy fide: thy whiftling mofs shall found 
in his dreams ; the years that were paft shall 
lreturn. — Battles rife before him, biue- 
shielded kings defcend to war: the darkened 
moon looks from heaven, on the troubled 
fieid. — He shall burft, with morning, from 
dreams, and fee the tombs of warriors round. 
He shall ask about the ftone, and the aged 
will reply, « This grey ftone was railed 
by Ollian, a chief of other years!» 


(1) From Col-amon came a bard, from 


(1) The manners of the Britons and Caledonians 
were fo fimilar, in the days of Odian, that there 
can be no doubt, that they were originally the fame 
people , and defcended from thofe Gauls who firft 
»poffefled them felves of South-Britain , and gradually 
migrated to the north. This hypothefis is more 
‘ational than the idle fables of ill-informed fena- 
chies, who bring the Caledonians from diftante 
countries. The bare opinion of Tacitus, ( which, 
by the bye, was only founded on a fimilatity of 
‘the perfonal figure of the Caledonians to the Gere 
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Car-ul, the friend of ftrangers. He bade us; 
to he. feaft of kings, to the dwelling of! 
oO 
bright Colna-dona. We went to the hall of’ 
harps. There Car-ul brightened between his: 
aged locks, when he beheld the fons of his. 
friends, like two young trees with their. 
leaves. 


Sons of the mig! ghty, he faid , ye bring back. 
the days of old, when firft I deféended: froma) 
waves, on Semis ftreamy vale. I purlued 
Duzh- mocarglos, dweller of ocean’s wind. 
Durleuhers had abeon foes, we met by 
Cluctha’s winding waters. He fled, along the» 
fea, and my pile ieee {pread behind himsesg 
Nig’ at deceived me, on the deep. I came to 
the dwelling of kings, to Selma of high-bofom- 
ed maids. — Fingal came forth with his 
bards, and Conloch, arm of death. I feafted 
three days-in the hall, and faw the bluée-eyes 
of Erin, Ros-crana, daughter of heroes, light: 
of Gh ranee race, -> Nor forgot did my tteps 
depart: the kings gave their shields toy 


mans of his own time ) tho’ it has ftaggered fomey 
learned men y is not fufficient to make us believe ,, 
that the ae inhabitants of North-Britain were: 
a German colony. A difcuffion of a point like thisy 
might be curious, but could never be fatisfactory., 
Periods fo diftant are fo involved in obfcurity 5, 
that nothing certain can be now advanced concern-4 
ing them. The light which the Roman writers hold! 
forth is too feeble to guide us to the truth , thro’! 
the darknefs which has furrounded ix. 
’ Careul : 
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Carul: they hang, on high, in Col-amon 
in memory of the paft.— Sons of the daring 
ings, ye bring back the days of old. 


Ca-rul placed the oak of feafts. He took 
two: boffes from our shields. He laid them 
in earth, beneath a ftone,; to fpeak to the 
hero’s race. « When battle, faid the king, 
shall roar, and our fons are to meet in wrath 3 
jmy race shall look, perhaps, on this ftone, 
when they prepare the {pear.— Have not 
our fathers met in peace, they will fay, afide 


the shield?» 


.| Nightcame down. In her long locks moved 
phe daughter of Ca-rul, Mixed with the harp 
«arofe the voice of white armed Colna-dona. 
s]—T ofcar darkened in his place, before the 
love of heroes. She came on his troubled 
sfoul, like a beam to the dark-heaving ocean = 
When it burfts from a cloud, and brightens 
sjhe foamy fide of a wave (1). 
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‘} With morning we awaked the woods}; 
wind hung forward on the path of the roes. 
hey fell by their wonted ftreams. We recurn- 
in| (1) Here an epifode is intirely loft; or, at leat, 
ty \s handed down fo imperfectly , that it does not 
MWeferve a place in the poem, 
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ed thro’ Crona’s vale. From the wood ; 
outh came forward, with a shield and point 
lefs {pear. « Whence, faid Tofcar of Lutha) 
is the flying beam: Dwells there peace a 
Col-amon, round bright Colna-dona o 
harps >» 


By Col-amon of ftreams, faid the youth! 
bright Colna-dona dwelt. She dwelt; but he 
cous 3 is now in defarts, with the king ; h 


that feized her foul as it wandered thro’ "di 
hall. 


wesietta of tales, faid Tofcar, haft the 
marked the warriors courfe? He aha fall ,- 

ive thou that bofly shield! —In wrath } 
took the shield. Fair behind it heaved tt 
breafts. of a maid, white as the bofom of 
fwan, rifing on rei rolling waves. It w 
aks aaa of harps, the daughter of dl 
king. —Her blue eyes had rolled on Tofea 
and her love arofe. ! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T is thought proper to give a {pe- 
cimen of the original Galic, for the 
fatisfaction of thofe who doubt the 
jauthenticity of Offian’s poems. The 
ifeventh book of Temora is fixed on, 
| for that purpofe, not from any other 
fuperior merit, than the variety of 
its verfification. To print any part of 
the former collection was unnecef= 
fary , as a copy of the originals lay, 
for many months, in the bookfeller’s 
hands, for the infpection of the cu- 
‘rious. Tho’ the erroneous orthogra- 
phy of the bards is departed from, 
in many inftances, in the following 
{pecimen, yet feveral quiefcent con- 
fonants are retained, to shew the 
derivation of the words. This circum- 


{tance may give anuncouth appearance 
E ijj 
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ADVERTISSEMENT. 


to the langage, in the eyes of thofes 
who are ftrangers to its harmonys, 
They ought, however, to confider ,; 
that a language is put to the fevereft’ 
teft, when it is ftripped of its own) 
proper characters ; efpecially, when} 
the power of one of them requires ,, 
fometimes , a combination of two or) 
three Roman letters to exprefs it. 
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O Linna doir-choille na Leigo, 

Air uair, eri? ceo taobh-ghdrm nan tén35 
Nuair dhunas dorfa na h’oicha 

Air iulluir-shuil greina nan fpeur. 
|'Fomhail, mo Zara nan fruth, 
“Thaomas du’-nial, as doticha cruaim : 

| Mar ghlas-fcia’, roi taoma nan nial, 
“Snamh feachad , ta Gellach na h’oicha. 
|) Le fo edi’ taifin o-shean 

An dlu’-ghleus , a meafe na gaoith , 
*S iad leamnach, o ofna gu ofna, 
Air du’-aghai’ oicha nan fian. 

An taobh oitaig, gu palin nan feoid, 
E iv 
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Taomas iad ceach nan fpeur, 
Gorm-thalla do thannais nach béo, 

Gu 4m eri’? fon marbh-ran nan teud. 


Ta torman, a machait nan crén 
Se Conar ri Erin at’? an, 
A taoma’ ceo-tanais gu dlu’ 
Air Faolan aig Lubha-r nan frw’ 
Muladach, fuigha fo bhrén, 
Dh’aom an tais an ceach an loin, 
Thaom ofna, effin an fein, 
Ach phil an cruth aluin, gu dian 
Phil é le chrom-shealla mal 
Le chco-leatain , mar shuibhal nan flan 

*S doilleir fo ! 

Ata na floigh na nfuain, fan am, 
An trufcan cear na h’oicha: 


Dh’ ilfich teina an ri, gu ard, 

Dh’ aom € na aonar, air fcia’. 
Thuit codal, mo shuillin a ghaifcich , 
Thanic geth Fhaolan, na chluais. 


An codal fo, don’ fhear-phofda aig Clathe 3? 
Am bail coni do m/’athair, an fuain? 
Am bail cuina, s’ mi ’ntrufcan nan nial 3 
°S mi m’ aonar an 4m na b’oicha ? 


Cur fon ta Uy, a m aflin fein? 
Thubhart Fion-ghael, ’s é’g eri grad. 
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An dith-chuin, d’omfe, mo mhac, 

| Na shiubhal teina air Rethlan nan laoich? 

Ni marfin ,‘ air anam an ri, 

| Thig gniomh feoid alvin na ncruai-bheum, 

Ni ndeallan iadfe , a theichas an dubhra 

| Na Woicha, ’snach fhag a lorg. 

°S cuina liom Faolan na shuain 

?Ta m’anam aig eri’ borb,. 


Ghluais an ti, le fleagh, gu grad, 
Bhuail e nfcia’ as fuaimnach cop , 
An fcia’ a dh’ aom fa n’oicha ard, 
| Bal-mofgla’ do chath nan lot 
Air aomagh du’ nan fliabh, 

Air gaoith, theich treud nan tais: 
O ghleanan cear nan ioma lip, 
| *Mhofguil guth a bhais. 


Bhuail é ’n fcia, an darra cuairt , 
Ghluais coga, an aflin an t’shluaigh: 
Bhith comh-fri nan lan glas — 

A dcalra’ air anam nan feoid, 

| Ciean-f heona a traica’ gu cath, 
Slua’ a teichay —— gniomh bu chruai’ , 
| Leth-dhoilleir , an deallan na ftalin. 


Nuair ch’ erich, an darra fuaim 5 
Leum feigh, o chdés nan carn 
- Chluinte a fcreadan {cé’, fa n’ fFhafich ——— 


E vy 
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Gach Ean, air ofna fein. 

Leth-erich fiol Albin nam buaigh 

Thog iad fuas gach fleagh, bu ghlass 
Ach phil fachir , air an 1’ shluaigh, 

Se bh’ An {cia’ Mhorbhein na mftas. 

Phil codal, air fuilin na mfear : 

Bu dorcha, tr6m a nglean. 


Ni mo chodal, duirfe é, fa nuair, 
Nion shuil-ghérm Chonmor na mbuaigh , —-« 
“Chuala Suil-mhalla an fhuaim 
Dh’ erich i, fa n’ oicha, le cruaim: 
Ta ceum gu ri Azha na ncolg : 
Ni mofguil cunart anam borb. 
Trém a shéfi, 


a fuilin fioss 
Ta *n{peur an lofga nan reul. 


Chualas lé fciath na ncdpe 
Ghluais ; —— ghrad sh‘s an Oi: — 
Dh’ erich 4 gu’——ach dh’ aom é fios, ——*4 
Chuinic is €, na ftalin chruai, 
A dealra ti lofga nan reul: 
Chuinic is é, na leatan thrém, 
Aig eri ti ofna nan fpeur. 
Thionta i*ceamna, le famh, 
Curfon dhuifgimfe Ri Zrin na m Bolg, 
Ni n? aflin do chodal u-fein, 


A nion Znis-uina na ncdlg. 


Gu garg a mhofgul an torman 5 
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On’ oi thuit a cean-bhért fios: 

Ta mforem, air cartic nan fruthe 
Plaofga, o aflin na Woicha, 

Ghluais Cathmor fa’ chran fein. 

‘Chuinic é n’ Oi bu tla, 

Air carric Lubhair nan fliabh : 

Dearg reul, a fealla fos, — 

‘Meafc fiubhal a trédm chiabh, 


Cia *ta roi Oicha gu Cachmor 
An ceat-amfair aflin fein? 


Cia uffa , mhic dubhra nan fpeur? 
Na shés u, am fion as an Ri, 

Do chaol-thannais, on n’ am o-shean 3 
Na nguth u, o neoil nam fras , 

‘Le cunairte Erin na ncolg fean ? 


Mi mfear fiubhail dublra mi-fhein, 
Ni nguth mi, o neol, na cruaim: 
| Ach ta m? fhocul, le cunairt na h’ Erin 
An cualas duit coppan na fuaim ? 
Ni ntfis ¢, Ri -4rha nan fruth, 
A thaomas an fhuaim air oicha. 


_ Taomagh an feod a ghuth fein, 
~%S fon clarfich , do Charhmor an fhuaim 5 
"Ta aitis » mhic dubhra nan fpeur , 
Lofga air m’ anam, gun ghruaim 


| 
| 


Am bail fios duit, air fri na ncruai-bheum ? 
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Se ceoil chiean-fheona na ncruai-bheum » 
A im’ oicha, air afti nan fian, 

Wuair lafas anam nan fon; 

A chlan an cruadal do mian. 

Ta fiolemeata a nconi, na mfiamh, 

A ngicanan nan’ ofna tla, 

Far an aom ceo-maidin, ri fliabh, 

O ghorm-shuibhal fruthan na mblar. 


Ni meata, chean-uia nan fén, 
An feans’ra’, on thuit mi-fein, 
Bu choni doigh dubhra nan tén, 
An tir fhadda fiol cholgach na mbeum. 
Ach ni nfolas do m’ anam tla 
Fuaim mhal a bhais on raoin » 
Thig effin nach geil. gu brath 5 
Mofguil bard focuil a fcaoin. —- 


4 


Mar charric, s* fruthan ri taobh, 
°M fafich na mfaoin bhean, 


Shes Cathmor , cean-feona nach maoin, === 


An deoir 
Mar oitag, air anam le brény 


Thanic guth caoin na loi, 

Mofgla cuina talamh nan bean 

A caomh-choni aig fruthan na nglean$ 
Roi n’ 4m an d’ thanic é gu borb 

Gu cabhar Chonmor na ncolg fiat, 


A nion coigtich nan [an , 


~Psh 
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{ Thionta i cean on d’ shén ) 

’S fadda fa, m’ shuil, an cruai, 

Cran flathal Jnis-uina nan tén. 

Ta im’ anam, do thubhairt mi-fein , 
An trufcan nan fian cear, 

Car fon a laffa an dealra fo-f hein , 
Gus am pil mi, an si’, on d’ shliabh? 
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Na ghlas m’ aighai’, nat? Fhionas, a lamh-gheal g 


*S tu togmhail do m’ eagal an Ri? 
°Sam cunairt, annic nan trém chiabh, 
Am do m’ anam, moéc-thalla na fri! 
Attas e, tomhail mar fruth, 

A taomagh air Cael na nctuai-bheum, 


An taobh cartic chofach , air Lona, 
Mo chaochan , nan fruthan crém, 
Glas, a nciabh na h’ aofe, 
°Ta Claon-mhal, Ri clarfich nam fén. 
O s’ cion ta cran-darrach na mfuaim,; 
Agus fiubhal nan rua-bhoc fliom , 
*Ta forum na fri? na chluais 
°S é ’g aomagh a nfmuina nach tiom, 
An fin bith do thalla, Shul-mhaila, 
Gus an illfich forum na mbeum : 

Gus 4m pil mi, an laffa na cruai’, 
© thrufcan dubhra na bein: 

Qn -cheach do thruflas o Longe 
Ma choni mo tuin fein. 
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Thuit gath-foluis air anam na h’oi, 

Las i fuas , fa’ choir an Ri: 

Thionta i a h’ aighai ri Cathmor, 

A ciabh-bhdédg ans’ na h’ ofna 4 fri? 


Reupar iulluir nan fpeiir ard, 
O mhér-ftith gaoith na nglean 3 
Nuair chi’ é na ruai-bhuic, fa’ choir ; 
Clan elid na mfaoin bhean y 
Mu ntionta Cazhmor na ncruai-bheum 5 
On d@’ fri mu n” erich dan. — 
Faicimfe u, ghasgaich na ngeur lan, 
O thrufcan an dubhra di , 
Nuair thogas ceo mu m’ choni fein, 
Air Lona na n’ ioma fri’? 
Nuaic ’s fadda, o m” shuil, u sheoid ! 
Puail coppan na mfuaim 4rd. 
Pillé (las, do m’ anam, ’s é neeo 
°S mi aig aoma air cartic liom fein. 
Ach mo thuit u—— mar ri coigtich ata mi! 
Thigga’ do ghuth o neoil , 
Gu oi Inis-uina, ’s_ fan, 


Og-gheug Lumoin an fheur, 
Com dh’ aoma tu, ’nftrachda nan fian ? 
°S tic thionta Carkmor 6 nbhlar 
Du’-thaomagh air aighai’ nan fliabh. 
Mar mhellain, do m’ fein, ta fleagh nan léty 
°S iad prunagh air cés nan feiath; 
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Dh’ crim , mo sholluis, on d’ shri ; 
Mar thein-oicha , o thaoma nan nial 
Na pil, a dheo-ghreina, on ghlean 
Nuair dhluthichas forum na necolg: 
Eagal teacha do nabhad o mlamh, 
Mar theich iad, o shican’ fra’ na m Bolg. 


Chualas le Sdnmor air Cluanar, 
Thuic fa Chormac na ngetr lan, 
Tri lo dhorch an Ri, 
Mu n’ fhear, a gh’ aom an fri na glean. 
Chuinaé min-bhean, an f6n 4 nceo. 
Phrofnich fud d’ i fiubhal gu fliabh, 
Thog i bogha, fos n’iofal , 
Gu dol marri laoch nan fciath, 
Do n’ ainir luigh dubhra air 4tha, 


Nuair shuilagh 4 ngaifgach gu gniomh. 


O cheud frathan aonach na h’oichays 
Thaom fiol Alnecma fios. 
Chualas fcia” chafmachd an Ri, 
Mhofguil a n’ anam gu fv 
Bha’ an fiubhal, a mforum nan lan 5 
Gu Ullin, talamh na neran. 
Bhuail Sénmer, air uari’ , an fciath 
€ean-feona na mborb thriath, 
Na ndeabh, lean Sul-allin 
Aic aoma na mfras , 
Bu sholus is, air aonach, 
Nuair thaom iad air gleanta glas. 
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Ta ceamna flathail air l6m, 

Nuair thog iad, ri aghai nan té6m. 

B eagal d’ i fealla an Ri—— 

Dh’ fhag i, ’n -4cha na mfti’, 


Nuair dh? erich forum na mbeum , 
Agus thaom iad; fa cheille, fa chath, 
Loifg Sonmor, maz theina nan {peur , 
Thanic Sul-aluin na mflath. 

A folt fcaoilta, fa n’? ofna, 

A h’ anam aig ofparn mon’ Ri. 

Dh’ aom é an Vv shri’ mu rin nan laoich; 
Theich nabhad fa’ dhubhra nan fpeur 
Luigh Cluanar gun fhuil, 

Gun. fhuil, air tigh caoil gun leus, — 


Ni n’ d’ erich fearg Shon-mhor nan lan, 
Bha’ lo gu dorcha, ’s gu mal: 
Ghluais Sul-allin mu gorm-ftu’ fein , 
A fuil an reachda nan deuir. 
Bu lionmhar a fealla, gu caoin 
Air gaifgach fabhach nach faoin, 
Ach thionta i a fuillin cla, 
O shealla, an laoch thuatal. 
Mhofgul blair, mar fhorum nan nial ; 
Ghluais doran o anam mor, 
Chunas a ceamna, le aitis, 
?Sa lamh-gheal ait clarfich na mfdns 


Na chruai a ghluais an Ri, gun dail, 
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Bhuail é ’n fciath chofach ard ; 

Gu 4rd, air darach nan fian, 

Aig Zubhair na w ioma ftuth. 

Seachd coppain a bh’, air an fcé, 

Seachd focuil an Ri’ do shluagh; 

A thaomagh air ofna nan fpeur, 

Ait finacha mér na m Bolg. 

Air gach copan ta reiil do n’oicha 3 
Cean-mathon nan ros gun fcleo’ , 
Caol-derna y o neoil aig eri’, 

Ul-oicho an trufcan do cheo. 
~°Ta Caon-cathlin, air cartic, a dealra 
Reul-dura’ ar gorm-thén on iar: 
Leth-chellagh folus an uifce, 
Ta Ber-thein, las-shui! nan fliabh, 
Sealla fios , o choille fa n’aonach 3 
Aic mal shitbhal, sélgair ’s é trial , 
- Roi ghleanan , an dubhra bhraonach 
Le faogh rua-bhuic nan leum 4rd. 


Tomhail, a mian na f{cé, 
"Ta laf_la Ton-theina, gun neoil, 
An rinnac a sheal, roi n’oicha, 
Air Lear-thon a chuain mhoir 3 — 
Lear-thon, cean-feona na m Bolg 
A neeud-fhear a shuibhail air gaoith. 


Leathain fcaoile feoil bhan an Rip 
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Gu Jnis-fail nan ioma fru ? 

Thaom oicha air aighai’ a chuain, 

Agus ceach nan tru‘can du’, 

Pha’ gaoith a caoch!a dlu” fa nfpeur. 
Eeum loingheas ,o thon gu tén3 

Nuait dh’ erich Ton-theina nan ftuagh 
Caon-shealla , o bhrifta’ nan nial , 

B aitis do Learthon tein-uil na mbuaigh y 
A dealra air domhan nan fian, 


Fa’ fleagh Chathmor na ncolg fean 
Dhuifge an guth, a dhuifga Baird. 
Thaom iad du’, o thaobh nan fliabh; 
Le clarfich ghrin ’s gach lamh. 

Le aitis mér, shés rompa an Ri, 
Mar fhear-fiubhal, ri teas la ’ngleans 
Nuair chluinas é, fadda fa nréth, 
Caoin thorman fruthan na mbeans 
Sruthan a bhriftas fa n’ Fhafich, 

C charric thaobh-ghlas nan rua-bhoce 


Cur fon chluinim guth ard an Ri— 
N? 4m codal, a n’ oicha nan fras 
Am facas tanais nach beo y 
Meafc t’aflin aig aoma glas ? 

Air neoil am bail an aitach fuar, 
Feaghai’ fén Fhonair na mfleagh? 
*S lionmhar an fiubhal air réth , 
Far an tog an fiol an v’ shleagh. 
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Na n’ erich, ar cronan air this, 
Mu n’ fhear, nach tog on 0 shlea’ gu brath5 
Fear chofcairt , air glean nan floigh, 
O Mihoma nan ioma bad? 


Ni dith-chuin do m’ dorcha na mblar 
Chiean-f heona na mbard, o this, 
Togat cloch do aig Lubhair na ncarn, 
Ait-coni dh’ Fholdath ’sdo chliu. 

Ach taom m’anam, air 4m nan laoich, 
Air na bliaghna’, fo n d’ erich iad fuas, 
Air ton IJnts-uina na neolg. 

Ni n’ aitis, do Chathmor a bhain , 
Cuina Lumon inis uina na nfloi3 
Zumon talamh na nfruth, 

Caon-choni na mb4n-bhroilach Oi. 


Lumon na fruth! 
"Ta u dealra, air m’ anam fein s 
°Ta do ghrian, air do thaobh, 
Air catric na ncran bu trém. 


Tat’ elid chear 
Do dhearg bar-mhor, a meafc na mbad 
A faicin air fliabh. 
An colg-chu, a fiubhal grad. 
Mal air an réth 
Ta ceamna nan Oi: 
Oi lamh-gheal nan teud 
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*S na bogha crdm, fa mhoi 3 

Togmhail an gorni-shuil la, 

On leatain bhar-bhui , air fliabh na mflathy 
Ni bail ceamna Lear-chon fa bhein, 

Cean Jnis na ngeug uina. 


Ta é togmhail du-dharach air tén 
A ncamis Chluba, nan ioma f{tua’, 
An du-dharach, bhuain é o Lumony 
Gu fiubhal air aighai 4 chuain, 
Thionta Oi an fuillin «la, 

On Ri, mo ntitagh é fios. 
Ni mfacas leo riamh an long, 


Cear mharcach a chuain mhoir. 


Ghlaoi’ anois, an Ri a ghaoiths 
Meafc ced na marra glais. 
Dh’ erich Znis-fail gu gorm ¢ 
Thuit, gu dian, oicha na mfrais. 
Bhuail eagal Clan-Bholga gu lua’ 
Ghlan neoil , o Thoa-theina nan ftua’ 
A ncamis Chulbin dh’ atich an long 
Far am fregra’ coille do thén. 
Bu chopach an fin an fru’ 
O chatric Durh-umha na neds, 
*San dealra tannais nach beo 
Le neruith caochlach fein. 


Thanic aflin gu Lear-thon nan long, 
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Seachd Samla do niina nach beo, 
Chualas a ngurch brifta, tom: 
Chunas an fiol an cco. 
Chunas fiol -4tha no ncolg —~e 
*San clan ciean-uia’ na m Bolg, 
Thaom iad a mfeachda’ fein , 
Mar cheach a terna on bhein, 
Nuair shiubhlas é glas, fa’ ofna, 
Air -4cha nan ioma dos. 


Thog Lear-thon talla Shamla , 
Ri caoin fhén clarfich nan teud. 
Dh’ aom eilid Erin, o cheamna 
| Aig aifra’ glas nan fruth. 
Nin dith-chuin do Lumon uina, 
Na Flazthal, gheal-lamhach na mbua’gh 
°5 1 comhaid, air marcach nan tén 
© Thulach nan eilid ruagh. 


Lumon na fruth 
Ta G dealra’ air m’ anam fein $ 


Mhofguil gath foluis on ear, 

_ Dh’ erich 4rd-chiean cheaich na bein, 

— Chunas air cladach ngleanan 

A ncrém chaochan ghlas-fruthach fein, 

| Chualas fciath Crathmor na necolg, 
Mhofguil fiol Eriz na m Bolg. 

| Mar mbuir dhomhail, nuair ghluifas gu geus 
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Fuaim aitti, air a-hai? nan fpeur: 
Taoma tuin, o thaobh gu taobh, 

Aig aomagh a nglas chiean bao3 

Gun ecolas, ait fiubhal a chuain, 


Trom is mal, gu Zon na fruth 
Ghluais Suil-mhalla nan rofe wa 3 
Ghluais as thionra n? Oi le brén: 
A gorm-sbuil fa shilla bla. 

Nuair thanic i ge carric chruai” 
Du chromagh air gleanan an Lon 
Sheal i, o briftagh a ceil , 


Ait Ri Atha dh’ aom i fios. 


Puail treud, a mhic Alpain na mfén s 
Ambail folas a nclarfich na nieo 
Taom air Offien, agus Oflun gu trém, 
Ta anam a fnamh a nceo. 


Chualas u, Bhaird, a m” oicha 
Ach fiubhla fén edrom vam fein ! 
°S aitis caoin thurra do dh’? Oana 


A mbliaghna chear na h’ aoile. 


Dhreun uaina thulloch nan tais 
A thaomas do chean air gaoith oicha ; 
Ni bail «? fhorum na mchluais fein: 
Na faical tannais, na d’ gheug ghlais. 
*$ lionmhar ceamna na marbh bu treun 
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Air ofna, dubh-aifra’ na bein, 
Nuair ghluifas a ghellach, an ear, 
Mar ghias-fcia, du shiubhal nan {peur. 
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; Ullin , a Charril , a Raono 
Guith amfair a dh’ aom o-shean: 
Cluinim fiobh an dorchadas Shelma 
Agus mofglibhfe anam nan dan}! 


Ni ncluinim fiobh shiol na mfén, 
Cia an calla do neoil , ’mbail ar fuain 
Na tribuail fiobh, clarfach nach tOm 
An trufcan ceo-madin ’s cruaim. 
Far an erich, gu fuaimar a ghrian 
O ftuaigh na ncean glas? 
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® DISSERTATION 


ON THE 
BOEMS OF OSSIAN, 
: THE 


SON COR” UTNE. 


FA mone the monuments remaining of the an- 
cient flate of nations, few are more valuable 
than their poems or fongs. Hiftory , when it treats 
f remote and dark ages, is feldom very inf- 
tructive. The beginnings of fociety, in every 
country , are involved in fabulous confufion ; and 
though they were not, they would furnish few 
yevents worth recording. But, in every period 
of fociety , human manners are a curious fpecta- 
cle ; and the moft natural pictures of ancient 
‘manners are exhibited in the ancient poems of 
ations. Thefe prefent tous, what is much more 
-waluable than the hiftory of fuch tranfactions as a 
mude age can afford, the hiftory of human ima- 
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gination and pafflion. They make us acquainted 
with the notions and feelings of our fellow-crea- 
tures in the moft artlefs ages ; difcovering what 
objects they admired, and what pleafures they 
purfued , before thofe refinements of fociety had 
taken place , which enlarge indeed, and diverfify 
the tranfaGions , but difguife the manners of man=) 
kind. 

Befides this merit, which ancient poems havé 
with philofophical obfervers of human fiature { 
they have another with perfons of tafte. They, 
promife fome of the higheft beauties of poetical 
writing. Irregular and unpalished we may expe& 
the produtions of uncultivated ages to be; but 
abounding , at the fame time, with that enthu- 
fiafm , that vehemence and fire, which are th 
foul of poetry. For many circumftances of thofe 
times which we call barbarous , are favourable, 
to the poetical fpirit. That ftate, in which human 
nature shoots wild and free, though unfit for other: 
improvements » certainly encourages the hight 
exertions of fancy and paffion. 

In the infancy of focieties , men live fcattered 

and difperfed , in the midft of folitary rural fce=: 
wes, where the beauties of nature are their chief 
entertainment. They meet with many objects. 
to them new and ftrange ; their wonder and fur-) 
prize are frequently excited ; and by the fudde i 
changes of fortune occurring in their unfettled” 
tiate of life , their paffions are raifed to the urmoft. . 
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Their paffions have nothing to reftrain them: 
their imagination has nothing to check it. They 
difplay themfelves to one another withour dif- 
guife : and converfe and a@ in the uncovered 
fimplicity of nature. As their feelings are ftrong , 
‘fo their language , of itfelf, affumes a poetical 
turn. Prone to exaggerate , they defcribe every 
thing in the ftrongeft colaurs ; which of courfe 
renders their fpeech picturefque and figurative. 
Figurative language owes its rife chiefly to two 
-caufes ; to the want of proper names for objedts , 
and to the influence of imagination and paflion 
ever the form of expreffion. Both thefe caufes 
concur in the infancy of fociety. Figures are 
commonly confidered as artificial modes of fpeech, 
devifed by orators and poets, after the world 
had advanced toa refined flate. The contrary of 
this is the truth. Men never have ufed fo many 
figures of ftyle, as in thofe rude ages, when, 
befides the power of a warm imagination to fug- 
geft lively images, the want of proper and pre- 
cife terms for the ideas they would exprefs, 
obliged them to have recourfe to circumlocu- 
tion, metaphor , comparifon , and all thofe fub-~ 
ftituted forms of expreflion , which give a poe- 
tical air to language. An American chief, at this 
day, harangues at the head of his tribe, ina 
more boid metaphorical ftyle, than a modern 
European would adventure to ufe in an Epic 
poem, A3 
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In the progrefs of fociety, the genius and mas: 
ners of men undergo a change more favourabl 
to accuracy than to fprightlinefs and fublimity. 
As the world advances, the underftanding gains 
ground upon the imagination ; the underftanding is 
more exercifed; the imagination, lefs. Fewer 
objects occur that are new or furprizing. Men 
apply themfelves to trace the caufes of things 3) 
they corre and refine one another; they fubey 
due or difguife their paffions; they form their 
exterior manners upon one uniform ftandard of} 
politenefs and crvility. Human nature is pruned! 
according to method and rule. Language advan-" 
ces from fterility to copioufnefs, and at the famey 
time , from fervour and enthufiafm, to correct= | 
nefs and precifion. Style becomes more chafte 5, 
but lefs animated. The progrefs of the world in| 
this refpe@ refembles the progrefs of age in man. . 
The powers of imagination are moft vigorous 
and predominant in youth, thofe of the under=— 
ftanding ripen more flowly , and often attain not 
their maturity , till the imagination begin to flags” 
Hence, poetry, which is the child of imagina= _ 
tion, is frequently moft glowing and animated 
in the firft ages of fociety. As the ideas of our 
youth are remembered with a peculiar pleafure 
on account of their livelinefs and vivacity ; fo- 
the moft ancient poems have often proved the 
ereateft favourites of nations, 
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Poetry has been faid to be more ancient than 
profe : and however paradoxical fuch an aflertion 
'may feem, yet, in a qualified fenfe, it is true. 
| Men certainly never converfed with one another 
in regular numbers; but even their ordinary lan- 
guage would, in ancient times , for the reafons 
_hefore affigned, approach to a poetical ftyle ; 

and the firft compofitions tranfmitted to pofterity, 
heyond doubt, were, ina literal fenfe , poems; 
that is , compofitions in which imagination had 
the chief hand , formed into fome kind of num- 
bers , and pronounced with a mufical modulation 
er tone. Mufick or fong has been found coeval 
with fociety among the moft barbarous nations. 
The only fubjeQs which could prompt men, in 
their firft rude flate, to utter their thoughts in 
compofitions of any length, were fuch as natu- 
rally aflumed the tone of poetry ; praifes of 
their gods, or of their anceftors ; commemora- 
tions of their own warlike exploits; or lamen- 
tations over their misfortunes. And before wri- 


ting was invented , no other compofitions, except 
fongs or poems , could take fuch hold of the ima- 
gination and memory , as to be preferved by 
oral tradition , and handed down from one race 
to another. 

Hence we may expe to find poems among 
the antiquities of all nations. It.is probable too, 
thatan extenfive fearch would difcover a certain 


A 4 
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degree of refemblance among all the moft ancient 
poetical productions , from whatever country” 
they have proceeded. In a fimilar ftate of man= 
ners, fimilar objets and paffions operating upon 
the imaginations of men, will ftamp their pro- 
dutions with the fame general charaéter. Some’ 
diverfity will, no doubt, be occafioned by cli-. 
mate and genius. But mankind never bear fuch 
refembling features , as they do in the beginnings 
of fociety. Its fubfequent revolutions give rife 
to the principal diftin@ions among nations; and 
divert, into channels widely feparated, that cur- 
rent of human genius and manners , which def- — 
cends originally from one fpring. What we have - 
been long accuftomed to call the Oriental vein 
of poetry, becaufe fome of the earlieft poetical 
productions have come to us from the Eaft, is 
probably no more Oriental than Occidental ; it is 
charaCteriftical of an age rather than a country; 
and belongs , in fome meafure , to all nations at 
a certain period. Of this the works of Offian 
feem to furnish a remarkable proof. 

Our prefent fubje&t leads us to inveftigate the 
_ ancient poetical remains , not fo much of the Eaft, 
or of the Greeks and Romans, as of the Northern 
nations ; inorderto difcover whether the Gothic 
poetry has any refemblance to thie Celtic or Ga- 
lic, which we are about to confider. Though the 
Goths, under which name we ufually compres 
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hend all the Scandinavian tribes, were a people 


‘altogether fierce and martial, and noted, to a 
proverb, for their ignorance of the liberal arts, 


“yet they too from the earlieft times , had their 
‘poets and their fongs. Their poets were diftin- 
‘guished by the tittle of Scalders , and their fongs 
were termed Vy/es, * Saxo Grammaticus , a Da- 


* Olaus Wormius, in the appendix to his Treatife de Lite- 
ratura Runica, has given a particular account of the Gothic 
poetry , commonly called Runic, from Runes, which fignifies 
the Gothic letters. He informs us that there were no fewer 
than 136 different kinds of meafure or verfe ufed in their 
Vyfes ; and though we are accuitomed to call rhyme a Gothic 
invention, he fays exprefly, that among all thefe meafures, 
rhyme, or correfpondence of final fyllables, was never 


_employed. He analyfes the ftruCture of one of thefe kinds of 


verfe, that in which the poem of Lodbrog , afterwards 
quoted , is written; which exhibits a very fingular fpecies of 
harmony, if it can be allowed that name, depending neither 
upon rhyme nor upon metrical feet, or quantity of fyllables , 
but chiefly upon the number of the fyllables, and the difpo- 
fition of the letters. In every flanza was an equal number of 
lines : in every line fix fyllables, In each diftich, it was 
requifite that three words should begin with the fame letter 5. 
two ofthe correfponding words placed in the frft line of the 
diftich , the third, in the fecond line. In each line were alfo 
required two fyllables, but never the final ones, formed 
either of the fame confonants , or fame vowels. As an example 
ef this meafure, Olaus gives us thefe two Latin iines con- 
Aruded exactly according to the above rules of Runic verfe 5 


Chriftus caput noftrum 
Coronet te bonis. 


The initial letters of Chiifius, Caput and Coronet, make 


AS 
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nish Hiftorian of confiderable note, who flourif' 
hed in the thirteenth century, informs us that! 
very many of thefefongs, containing the ancient: 
traditionary fiories of the country , were found 
engtaven upon rocks in the old Runic chara¢ter 3 
feveral of which he has tranflated into Latin , and 
inferted into his hifiory. Buz his verfions are plain- 
ly fo paraphraftical , and forced into fuch an imi- 
tation of the ftyle and the meafures of the Roman 
poets, that one can form no judgment from them 
of the native fpirit of the original. A more curious 
monument of the true Gothic poetry is preferved 
by Olaus Wormuus in his book de Litteratura 
Runica. It is an Epicedium, or funeral fong, 
compofed by Regner Lodbrog; and tranflated by © 
Olaus, word for word, from the original. This — 


the three correfponding letters of the diftich, In the firft line, 
the firft fyllables of Chriftus and of nofirum; in the fecond 
line , the on in coronet and: in bonis make the requifite cor- 
refpondence of fyllables. Frequent inverfions and tran{pofitions 
were permited in this poetry ; which would naturally follow 
from fuch laborious attention to the collocation of words, 
The curious on this fubje& may confult likewife Dr, 
Hicks’s Thefaurus Linguarum Septentrionalium; particularly 
the 23d chapter of his Grammatica Anglo Saxonica & Mefo 
Gothica ; where they will find a full account of the fructure 
of the Anglo-Saxon verfe, which nearly refembled the Gothic, 
They will find alfo fome fpecimens both of Gothic and Saxon 
poetry. An extra&t, which Dr. Hicks has given from the work 
of one of the Danish Scalders , entitled, Hervarer Saga, 
containing an evocation from the dead , may be found in the 
bth volumes of Mifcellany Poems, published by M, Dryden, 
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Lodbrog was aking of Denmark, who livedin 


the eighth century., famous for his wars and 
viGtories; and atthe fame time an eminent Seale. 


der or poet. It was his misfortune to fall at laft 
into the hands of one of his enemies, by whom he 
was thrown into prifon, and condemned to be 
deftroyed by ferpents. In this fituation he folaced 
himfelf with rehearfing all the exploits of his life. 
The poem is divided into twenty-nine flanzas , 
of ten lines each; and every ftanza begins with 
thefe words, Pugnavimus Enfibus, We have 
fought with our fwords. Olaus’s verfion isia many 
places fo obfcure as to be hardly intelligible. I 
have fubjoined the whole below , exa@ly as he 
as published it ; and shall tranflate as much as 
may give the English reader an idea of the fpirit 
and firain of this kind of poetry. * 


earl 
Pugnayimus Enfibus 

Haud poft longum tempus 

Cum in Gorlandia acceffimus 

Ad ferpentis immenfi necem 
Tunc impetravimus Thoram 

Ex hoc vocarunt me yvirum 
Quod ferpentem transfodi 
Hirfutam braccam ob illam cxdem 
Cufpide i@um intuli in colubrum 
Ferro lucidorum ftipendiornm. 


a 


Melium juvenis fui quando acquifivimus 
Orientem yerfus in Oreonico freto 
Waulnerum amnes avyide ferx 


Aé 
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« We have fought with our fwords, —I was 
» young, when, towards the Eaft, in the bay of 
» Oreon, we made torreats of blood flow , to 


Et flavipedi avi 
Accepimus ibidem fonuerunt 
Ad fublimes galeas 
Dura ferra magnam efcam 
Omnis erat oceanus vulnus 
Vadayit corvus in fanguine Cxforum, 
3 
Alte tulimus tunc lanceas 
Quando viginti annos numerayimus 
Et celebrem laudem comparavimus paflim 
Vicimus octo barones 
In oriente ante Domini portum 
Aquilze impetravimus tune fufficientem 
Hofpitii fumprum in illa ftrage 
: Snudor decidit in yulnerum 
Oceano perdidit exercitus xtatem, 
4. 
Pugne facta copia 
Cum Helfingianos poftulayimus 
Ad aulam Odini 
Naves direximus in oftium Vifiule 
Mucro potuit tum mordere 
Omnis erat yuinus unda 
Terra rubefatta Calido 
Frendebat gladius in loricas 
Gladius fndebat Clypeos. 
| is 
‘  Memini neminem tunc fugife 
Priufquam in. aavibus 
Heraucus in bello caderet 
Won final: navibus 


, 
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gorge the ravenous beaft of prey, and the yel- 
» low-footed bird. There refounded the hard feel 


2 upon the lofty helmets of men. The whole 


Alius baro preflantior 
Mare ad portum 
In nayibus longis poft illum 
| Sic attulit princeps paflim 
Alacre in bellum cor, 

6. 
Exercitus abjecit clypeos 
Cum hafta volavit 
Ardua ad yirorum pectora 
Momordit Scarforum cautes 
Gladius in pugna 
Sanguineus erat Clypeus 
Antequam Rafno rex caderet 
Fluxit ex virorum capitibus 
Calidus in loricas fudor. 


~ 


i? 
Habere potuerunt tum corvi 
Ante Indirorum infulas 
Sufficientem predam dilaniandam 
Acquifvimus feris carnivorsis 
Plenum prandizm unico aau 
Difficile erat unius facere mentionem 
Oriente fole 
Spicula vidi pungere 
Propulerunt arcus ex fe ferra, 
8s 


Altum mugierunt enfes 

Antequam in Laneo campo 

Eiflinus rex ceeidit 

Proceffunus avro ditati 

Ad terram proftraterum dimicandum 


" 


a 
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» ocean was one wound. The crow waded in the 
» blood of the flain. When we had numbered 
* twenty years, we lifted our fpears on high, 


Gladius fecuit Clypeorum 
Piduras in galearum conventu 
‘Cervicum muftum ex vulneribus 
Diffufum per cerebrum fifum. 

9. 
Tenuimus Clypeos in fanguine 
Cum haftam unximus 
Ante Boring holmum 
Telorum fubes difrumpurt. clypeum 
Extrufit arcus ex fe metailum 
Volnir cecidit in conflidu 
Non erat illo rex major 
Cxfi difperfi late per Lttora: 
Fere amplectebantur efcam. 

10. 
Pugna manifefte crefcebat 
Antequam Freyr rex caderet 
In Flandrorum terra 
Czpit ceruleus ad incidendem 
Sanguine illimms in auream 
Loricam in pugna 
Durus armorum mucro oltm 
Virgo deploravit matutinam lanienam 
Multa preda dakatur feris. 

PTE Ia. 

Centies centenos yidi jacere 
Jn navibus 
Ubi sEnglanes vocatur 
Wavigavimus ad pugnam 
Per fex dies antequam exerciras caderet 
Tranfegimas muoronum miflam 
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»,and every where fpread our renown. Hight 
» barons we overcame in the Eaft , before the port 
-» of Diminum; and plentifully we feafted the eagle 


In exortu folis 
Coadus eft pro noftris gladiis 
Valdiofur in bello occumbere. 
rae 
Ruit pluvia fanguinis de gladiis 
Preceps in Bardafyrde 
Pallidum corpus pro accipitribus 
Murmuravit arcus ubi mucro 
Acriter mordebat Loricas 
In condictu 
Odini Pileus Galea 
Cucurrit arcus ad vulnus 
Venenate acutus confperfus fudore fanguineo, 
13. 
Tenuimus magica fcuta 
Alte in pugne Indo 
Ante Hiadningum finum 
Videre licuit tum yiros 
Qui gladiis lacerarunt Clypeos 
In gladiatorio murraure 
Galex attrite virorum 
Erat ficut fplendidam virginem 
In le@o juxta fe collocare. 
14. 
Dura venit tempefias Clypeis 
Cadaver cecidit in terram 
In Nostumbria 
Erat circa matutinum tempus 
Hominibus neceflum erat fugere 
Ex prexlio ubi acute 
Cafiidis carspos mordebant gladia 
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H 
i 
# in that flaughter. The warm ftream of wounds © t 
» ran into the ocean. The army fell before us. ‘| 
» When we fteered our ships into the mouth of , 


Erat hoc veluti Juvenem viduany >| 
In primaria fede ofculari. 

TE 
Herthiofe evafit fortunatus 
In Auftralibus Orcadibus ipfe 
Viorix in noftris hominibus 
Cogebatur in armorum nimbo 
Rogyaldus occumbere 
Ifte venit fummus fuper accipitres 
Lu@us in gladiorum ludo 
Strenue jactabat concuilor 
Galex fanguinis teli. 

16, 
Quilibet jacebat tranfverfim fupra alium 
Gaudebat pugna hers 
Accipiter ob gladiorum Indum 
Non fecit aquilam aut aprum 
Qui Irlandiam gubernay it 
Conventus fiebar ferri & Clypei 
Marflanus-rex jejunis 
Fiebat in vedre finu. 
Preda data corvis. 

17: 
Bellatorem multum vidi cadcre 
Wiane ante macheram 
Virum in mucroaum difidio 
Filio meo incidit mature 
Gladius juxta cor 
Egillus fecit Agnerum fpoliatym 
imperterritum ‘virum vita 
Sonuit lancea prope Hamdi 
Grifeam loricam fplendebant vexitla, 
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% the Viflula , we fent the Helfingians to the Ho] 
‘» of Odin. Then did the fword bite. Thesweters 
» were all one wound, The earth was dyed red 


18. 
Verborum tenaces vidi difecare 
Haut minutim pro lupis 
Endili maris enfibus 
Erat per Hebdomade fpacium 
Quafi mulieres yinum apportarent 
Rubefatte erant naves 
Valde in ftrepitu armorum 
Scifla erat lorica 
In Scioldungorum przlio. 

19. 
Pulchricomum vidi crepufculacere 
Virginis amatorem circa matutinum 
Et confabulationis amicum viduarum 
Erat ficut calidum balneum 
Viaei vafis nympha portaret 
Nos in Ile freto 
Antiquam Orn rex caderet 
Sanguineum Clypeum vidi ruptum 
Hoc invertit virorum yitam. 

zoe 
Egimus gladiorum ‘ad cadem 
Ludum in Lindis infula 
Cum regibus tribus 
Pauci potuerunt inde fetari 
Cecidit multus in rium ferarum 
Accipiter dilaniavit carnem cum lupe 
Ut fatur inde difcederet 
Hybernorum fanguis in oceanum 
Copiofe decidit per mattationis tempuss 

os 


Alte gladius mordebat Clypeos 
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» with the warm ftream. The fword rung uposi 
Sha oats of mail , and clove the bucklers ia | 
» twain, None fled on that day, tll among his) 


Tune cum aurei coloris 

Hafta fticabat loricas 

Videre licuit in Onlugs infula, 

Per fecula multum poft 

Ibi fuit ad gladiorum ludos 

Reges proceflerunt 

Rubicundum erat circa infulam 

Ar yolans Draco yulnerum, 
22, 

Quid eft viro forti morte certius 

Erfi ipfe in armorum nimbo 

Adverfus collocatus fit 

Sezpe deplorat xtatem 

Qui nunquam premirtur 

Malum ferunt timidum incitare 

Aquilam ad glediorum lvdum 

Meticulofus venit nufpiam 

Cordi fuo ufui, 


23. 
Hoe numero xquum ut procedat 
In conta&nu gladiorum 
Juvenis unus contra alternm 
Non retrocedat vir a viro. 
Hoe fuit viri fortis nobiliras diu 
Semper debet amoris amicus virginum 
Audax effe in fremitu armorum. 

2 Ae 
Hoc videtur mihi re vera 
Quod fata fequimur 
Rarus tranfereditur fata Parcarum 
Non deftinayi Elie 
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» ships Heraudus fell, Than him no braver baron 
» cleaves the fea with ships 5 a chearful heart did 
# he ever bring to the combat. Then the hoft 


‘De vite exitu mez 
Cum ego fanguinem femimortuus tegerem 
Et naves in aguas protrufi 
Paffim impetravimus tum feris 
Efcam in Scotie finubus. 

oa 
Hoc ridere me facit femper 
Quod Balderi patris fcamnge 
Parata fcio in aula 
Bibemus cerevifiam brevi 
Ex concavis crateribus craniorum 
Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 
Magnifici in Odini domibus 
Non venio G@2zfperabundis 
Verbis ad Odini aulam. 

a6. 
Hic vellent nunc omnes 
Filii Aflauge gladiis 
Amarum bellum excitare 
Si exatte {cirent 
Calamitates noftras 
Quem non pauci angves 
Venenati me difcerpunt 
Matrem accepi meis 
Filiis ita ut corda valeantr. 

aes 
Valde inclinatur ad hereditatem 
Crudele ftat nocumentum a vipera 
Anguis inhabitat aulam cordis 
Speramus alterius ad Othini 
Virgam in Elle fanguine 
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threw away their shields, when the uplifted” 
fpear flew at the breafts of heroes. The fword © “ 
bit the Scarfian rocks ; bloody was the shield ~ 
in battle , until Rafno the king was flain. From 
the heads of warriors the warm fweat ftreamed 
down their armour. The crows around the In- 
dirian iflands had an ample prey. It were diffi~ 
cult to fingle out one among fo many deaths, 
At the rifing of the fun I beheld the fpears pier- 
cing the bodies of foes , and the bows throwing 


Filiis meis livefcet 
Sua ira rubefcet 
Non acres juvenes 
Seilonem tranquiliam facient, 
28. 
Habep quinquagies 
Prelia fub fignis facta 
Ex belli invitatione & femel 
Minime putavi hominum 
Quod me futurus effet 
Juvenis didici mucronem rubefacere 
Alius rex preftantior 
Nos Afe invitabunt 
Non eft lugenda mozs. 
296 
Fert animus finire 
Invitant me Dyfe 
Quas ex Othini Aula 
Cthinus mihi mifit 
Letus cerevifiam cum Afis 
Yn fumma fede bibam 
Vite elapfe funt here 
Ridens moriar, 
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» forth their fteel-pointed arrows. Loud roared 
» the fwords in the plains of Lano. — The virgin 
» long bewailed the flaughter of that morning.»— 
In this ftrain the poet continues to defcribe feveral 
other military exploits. The images are not much 
varied ; the noife of arms, the ftreaming of blood, 
and the feafting the birds of prey , often recurring. 
He mentions the death of two of his fons in battle; 
and the lamentation he defcribes as made for oné 
of them is very fingular. A Grecian or Roman 
poet would have introduced the virgins or nymphs 
of the wood, bewailing the untimely fall of a 
young hero. But, fays our Gothic poet, « when 
» Rogvaldus was flain, for him mourned all the 
» hawks of heaven» ,as lamenting a benefactor 
who had fo liberally fupplied them with prey; 
« for boldly », as he adds, «in the ftrife of 
» fwords, did the breaker of helmets throw the 
» {pear of blood », 

The poem concludes with fentiments of the 
higheft bravery and contempt of death, « What is 
» more certain to the brave man than death, 
» though amidft the form of fwords, he ftand al- 
» ways ready to oppofe it? He only regrets this 
» life who hath never known diftrefs. The timo= 
» rous man allures the devouring eagle to the 
» field of battle. The coward , wherever he 
» comes, is ufelefs to himfelf. This I efteem ho- 
» nourable , that the youth should advance to the 
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combat fairly matched one againft another; nog) 
man retreat from man. Long was this the war= 
rior’s higheft glory. He who afpires to the love 

of virgins , ought always to be foremoft in the 

roar of arms, It appears to me of truth, that 

we are led by the Fates. Seldom can any over- 

come the appointment of Deftiny. Little did I 
forefee that Ella * was to have my life in his” 
hands, inthat day when fainting I concealed my 

blood, and pushed forth my ships into the wa- 

ves ; after we had fpread a repaft for the beafts 

of prey throughout the Scottish bays. But this 
makes me always rejoice that in the halls of 
our father Balder ( or Odin ) 1 know there are 
feats prepared, where , in a short time , we 
shall be drinking ale out of the hollow skulls 
of our enemies. In the houfe of the mighty 
Odin , no brave man laments death. I come not 
with the voice of defpair to Odin’s hall. How 
eagerly would all the fons of Aflauga now rush 
to war , did they know the diftrefs of their 
father , whom a multitude of venomous ferpents 
tear! I have given to my children a mother 
who hath filled their hearts with valour. ] am 
faft approachiag to my end. A cruel death awaits 
me from the viper’s bite. A fnake dwells in the 
midft of my heart. 1 hope that the fword of 


* This was the name of his enemy who had condemned 


him ¢o death, 
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» fome of my fons shall yet be ftained with the 
# blood of Ella. The valiant youths will wax red 
» with anger, and will not fit in peace. Fifty and 
# one times have I reared the ftandard in battle, 
» In my youth I learned to dye the fword in blood: 
» my hope was then, that no king among men 
» would be more renowned than me. The God- 
» deffes of death will now foon call me; I muft 
» not mourn my death. Now I end my fong. The 
» Goddeffes invite me away ; they whom Odin 
» has fent to me from his hall. I will fit upona 
» lofry feat , and drink ale joyfully with the God- 
» deffes of death. The hours of my life are run 
® out. I will fmile when I die». 

This is fuch poetry as we might expe@ from a 
barbarous nation. It breathes a moft ferocious 
fpirit. It is wild , harsh and irregular; but at the 
fame time animated and ftrong ; the ftyle, in the 
original , full of inverfions , and, as we learn from 
fome of Olaus’s notes, highly metaphorical and 
figured, 

But when we open the works of Offan, avery 
diferent fcene prefents itfelf. There we find the 
fire and the enthufiafm of the moft early times, 
combined with an amazing degree of regularity 
and art. We find tendernefs , and even delicacy 
of fentiment , greatly predominant over fiercenefs 
and barbarity. Our hearts are melted with the 
fofteft feelings , and at the fame time elevated 
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with the higheft ideas of magnanimity, genero- 
fity, and true heroifm. When we turn from the 
poetry of Lodbrog to that of Offian , it is like paf- 
fing from a favage defart , into a fertile and culti- 
vated country. How is this to be accounted for 2 
Ox by what means to be reconciled with the res 
mote antiquity attributed to thefe poems ? This is 
a curious point ; and requires to be illuftrated. 
That the ancient Scots were of Celtic original , 
is paft all doubt. Their conformity with the Celtic 
Nations in language, manners and religion , pro- 
ves it to a full demonftration. The Celte , a great 
and mighty people, altogether diftin@ from the 
Goths and Teutones , once extended their domie 
nion over all the Weft of Europe ; but feem to 
have had their moft full and compleat eftablish- 
ment in Gaul. Wherever the Celte or Gauls are 
mentioned by ancient writers, we feldom fail to 
hear of their Druids and their Bards ; the inftitu- 


tion of which two orders , was the capital diftinc- | 


tion of their manners and policy. The Druids 


were their philofophers and priefis ; the Bards, 
their poets and recorders. of heroic actions : And 
both thefe orders of men, feem to have fubfifted 
among them, as chief members of the ftate , from 
time immemorial *. We muft not therefore ima 


KTpia qgiaa cor ryscmeroy Suageptires este Bapdlor rs 
rat saressy nat Apridian Bapdies wey yurnrai nal Moira, 
Strabo. lib. 4. 

gine 
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gine the Celte2 to have been altogether a grofs 
and rude nation. They poffeffed from very remote 
ages a formed fyftem of difcipline and manners, 
which appears to have had a deep and lafting in- 
fluence. Ammianus Marcellinus gives them this 
exprefs teftimony , that there flourished among 
them the ftudy of the moft laudable arts ; introdu- 
ced by the Bards , whofe office it was to fing, in 
heroic verfe, the gallant actions of illuftrious men; 
and by the Druids , who lived together in colleges 
or focieties , after the Pythagorean manner, and 
vhilofophizing upon the higheft fubje@s, afferted 
the immortality of the human foul *. Though 
Julius Cefar in his account of Gaul, does not ex- 
prefly mention the Bards , yet it is plain that un- 


Eves Map auroig wal wounrces ptrwy ’ Zs Bapdivs Ed 
Zecive Stor’ er spyavav, Tale Avpars cudwWry vy per 
Burdery 85 de Baaoquyxcse Diodor. Sicul, 1. 5. 

Tea Net axsonara durav cici cs xarsuevas Gaps Or momras 
Sires ruyxavtos per wdlns emaives Acyouress Pofidonius 
ap. Atheneum, 1. 6. 

* Per hxc loca ( {peaking of Gaul) hominibus paulatim 
excultis , viguere ftudia laudabilium dofrinarum ; inchoate 
per Bardos & Euhages & Druidas. Et Bardi quidem fortia 
virorum illuftrium facta heroicis compofita verfibus cum dul- 
cibus lyre modulis cantitarunt. Euhages vero fcrutantes 
feriem & fublimia nature pandere conabantur. Inter hos, 
Druidz ingeniis celfiores , ut au@toritas Pythagore decrevit , 
fodalitiis adftri@ti confortiis , queftionibus altarum occulta- 
tumque rerum eredti funt; & defpectantes humana pronun- 
Garunt animas immortales, Amm, Marcellims, 1, 15. cap. 9, 
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der the title of Druids , he comprehends that whole: 
college or order ; of which the Bards, who , it’ 
is probable , were the difciples of the Druids, 
undoubtedly made a part. It deferves remark, 
. that according to his account , the Druidical infti- 
tution firft took rife in Britain, and pafled from 
thence into Gaul ; fo that they who afpired to be 
thorough mafters of that learning were wont to 
refort to Britain. He adds too, that fuch as were 
to be initiated among the Druids, were obliged 
to commit to their memory a great number of 
verfes , infomuch that fome employed twenty | 
years in this courfe of education; and that they 
did not think it lawful to record thefe poems in 
writing, but facredly handed them down by trae 
dition from race to race *. 

So ftrong was the attachment of the Celtic na- 
tions to their poetry and ‘their Bards , that amidft 
all the changes of their government and manners , 
even long after the order of the Druids was ex- 
tin@, and the national religion altered , the Bards 
continued to flourish ; not as a fet of ftrolling 
fongfters , like the Greek “Acc: or Rhapfodifts, 
in Homer’s time, but as an order of men highly re- 
{peed in the fate , and fupported by a public 
efiablishment. We find them , according to the 
teftimonies of Strabo and Diodorus , before the 
age of Auguftus Cefar ; and we find them remain- 

* Vid, Cafar de bello Gall. lib. 6. 
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ing under the fame name, and exercifing the fame 
funétions as of old, in Ireland, and in the north of 
Scotland , almoft_down to our own times. It is 
well known that in both thefe countries, every 
Regulus or chief had his own Bard , who was con-. 
fidered as an officer of rank in his court; and had 
lands affigned him, which defcended to his fa- 
mily. Of the honour in which the Bards were 
held, many inftances occur in Offian’s poems. On 
all important occafions , they were the ambafia- 
dors between contending chiefs ; and their per- 
fons were held facred. « Cairbar feared to ftretch 
» his {word to the Bards, though his foul was 
» dark.—Loofe the Bards, faid his brother Cath- 
» mor,they are the fons of other times. Their 
» voice shall be heard in other ages, when the 
» kings of Temora have failed ». 

From all this, the Celtic tribes clearly appear 
to have been additted in fo high a degree to poe 
try , and to have made it fo much their ftudy from 
the earlieft times , as may remove our wonder at 
meeting with a vein of higher poetical refinement 
among them, than was at firft fight to have been 
expected among nations, whom we are accufto« 
med to call barbarous. Barbarity , I muft obferve, 
is a very equivocal term ; it admits of many dif- 
ferent forms and degrees; and though, in all of 
them, it exclude polished manners, it is, howes 
ver , not inconfiftent with generous fentiments 
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and tender affections *. What degrees of friend- 
ship, love and heroifm, may poffibly be found to 
prevail ina rude flate of fociety ,no one can fay. 
Aftonishing inftances of them we know , from 
hiftory , have fometimes appeared: and a few cha- 
rafters diftinguished by thofe high qualities, might 


“ Surely among the wild Laplanders , if any where, bar- 
barity is in its moft perfect flate. Yet their love fongs which 
Scheffer has given us in his Lapponia, are a proof that 
natural tendernefs of fentiment may be found in a country, 
into which the leaft glimmering of fcience has never pene- 
trated. To moft English readers thefe fongs are well known 
by the elegant tranflations of them in the Spectator, N. 366 
and 406. I shall fubjoin Scheffer’s Latin verfion of one of 
them, which has the appearance of being ftrydly literal. 

Sot, clarifimum emitte lumen in paludem Orra, Si enifus 
gn fumma picearum cacumina fcirem me vifurum Orra pa- 
ludem, in ea eniterer, ut viderem inter quos amica mea 
effet flores; omnes fufcinderem frutices ibi enatos, omnes 
ramos prefecarem, hos virentes ramos. Curfum nubium 
effem fecutus, que iter fuum inftituunt verfus paludem 
O©rra, fi ad te volare poffem alis, cornicum alis. Sed mihi 
defunt ale, ale querquedule , pedefque , anferum pedes 
planteve bone, que deferre me valeant ad te. Satis expec 
gafti diu ; per tot dies, tot dies tuos optimos, Oculis tuis 
fucundiffimis , corde tuo amiciffimo. Quod fi longiffime velles 
effugere , cito tamen te confequerer. Quid firmius validiufve 
efle poteft quam contorti nervi, cateneve ferrer, que du< 
rifime ligant ? Sic amor contorquet caput noftrum, mutat 
cogitationes & fententias, Puerorum voluntas, voluntas venti; 
juvenum cogitationes, longe cogitationes. Quos fi audirem 
omnes, a via, a via jufta declinarem, Unum eft confilium 
quod capiam ; ita fcio viam refiorem me¢ reperturum, 
Schefferi Lapponia, Cap, 25. 
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lay a foundation for a fet of manners being intro- 
duced into the fongs of the Bards, more refined, 
it is probable , and exalted , according to the ufual 
poetical licence , than the real manners of the 
country. In particular, with refpe& to heroifm ; 
the great employment of the Celtic Bards , was to 
delineate the charaters , and fing the praifes of 
heroes. So Lucan ; 


Vos. quoque qui fortes animos, belloque peremptos , 
Laudibus in longum vates diffunditis 2yum 
Plurima fecuri fuditis carmina Bardi. 


Pharf. \. 1. 


Now when we confider a college or order of 
men, who, cultivating poetry throughout along 
feries of ages , had their imaginations continually 
employed on the ideas of heroifm;, who had all 
the poems and panegyricks , which were compofed 
by their predeceffors , handed down to them with 
care; who rivalled and endeavoured to outfirip 
thofe who had gone before them, eachin the ce- 
lebration of his particular hero ; is it not natural 
to think, that at length the character of a hero 
would appear in their fongs with the higheft luftre, 
and be adorned with qualities truly noble ? Some 
of the qualitiesindeed which diftinguish a Fingal, 
moderation , humanity , and clemency, would 
not probably be the firft ideas of heroifm occur- 
ring to a barbarous people; But no fooner had 
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fuch ideas begun to dawn on the minds of poets, 
than , as the human mind eafily opens to the na- 
tive reprefentations of human perfeftion , they 
would be feized and embraced; they would enter 
ito their panegyricks; they would afford mas 
terials for fucceeding Bards to work upon, and 
improve; they would contribute not a little ta 
exalt the publick manners. For fuch fongs as 
thefe , familiar to the Celtic warriors from their 
childhood , and throughout their whole life, both 
in war and in peace, their principal entertainment, 
muft have had a very confiderable fluence in 
propagating among them real manners nearly ap- 
proaching to the poetical; and in forming even 
fuch a heroas Fingal. Efpecially when we confi- 
der that among their limited objefts of ambition, 
among the few advantages which in a favage ftate, 
man could obtain over man, the chief was Fame, 
and that immortality which they expected to re~ 
ceive from their virtues and exploits , in the fongs 
of Bards *. d 

Having made thefe remarks on the Celtic poe- 
try and Bards in general, I shall next confider 
the particular advantages which Offian poffeifed. 


* When Edward I. conquered Wales , he put to death all the 
Welch Bards. This cruel policy plainly shews, how great an 
influence he imagined the fongs of thefe Bards to have over 
the minds of the people ; and of what nature he judged that 
influence to be. The Welch Bards were of the fame Celtic 
xace with the Scottish and Irish, 
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He appears clearly to have lived ina period which 
enjoyed all the benefit I juft now mentioned of 
traditionary poetry. The exploits of Trathal, 
Trenmor , and the other anceftors of Fingal are 
fpoken of as familiarly known, Ancient Bards are 
frequently alluded to. In one remarkable paffage, 
Offian defcribes himfelf as living in a fort of claf- 
fical age , enlightened by the memorials of former 
times, which were conveyed in the fongs of Bards; 
and points at a period of darknefs and ignorance 
which lay beyond the reach of tradition. « His 
» words, »fays he ,« came only by halves to 
» our ears; they were dark as the tales of other 
» times, before the light of the fong arofe» Of- 
fian, himfelf, appears to have been endowed by 
nature with an exquifite fenfibility of heart, prone 
to that tender melancholy which is fo often an 
‘attendant on great genius ; and fufceptible equally 
of ftrong and of foft emotions. He was not only 
a profeffed Bard , educated with care , as we may 
eafily believe , to all the poetical art then known, 
and connected, as he shews us himfelf, in inti- 
mate friendship with the other contemporary 
Bards, but a warrior alfo; and the fon of the mof 
renowned hero and prince of his age. This for- 
meda conjunction of circumftances , uncommonly 
favourable towards exalting the imagination ofa 
poet. He relates expeditions in which he had 
been engaged; he fings of battles in which he had 
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fought and overcome; he had beheld the moft 
iluftrious fcenes which that age could exhibit ,- 
both of heroifm in war,and magnificence in peace. 
For however rude the magnificence of thofe times 
may feem to us, we muft remember that all ideas 
of magnificence are comparative ; and that the 
age of Fingal was an era of diftinguished fplendor 
in that part of the world. Fingal reigned overa 
confiderable territory ; he was enriched with the 
fpoils of the Roman province; he was ennobled 
by his victories and great actions; and was in all 
sefpedis a perfonnage of much higher dignity than 
any of the chieftains, or heads of Clans, who 
lived in the fame country , after a more exten- 
five monarchy was eftablished, | 

The manners of Offian’s age , fo far as we can 
wxather them from his writings, vere abundantly 
favourable to a poetical genius, The two difpiri- 
ting vices, to which Longinus imputes the de- 
cline of poetry , covetoufnefs and effeminacy , 
were as yet unknown. The cares of men were 
few. They lived a roving indolent life; hunting 
and war their principal employments ; and their 
chief amufements, the mufick of Bards and « the 
»» feaft of shells. » The great object purfued by 
heroic fpirits, was« to receive their fame, » 
that is, to become worthy of being celebrated in 
the fongs of Bards ; and « to have their name on 
» the four grey ftones. » To die, unlamented by 
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a Bard, was deemed fo great a misfortune, as 
even to difturb their ghofts in another ftate. 
« They wander in thick mifts befide the reedy 
» lake ; but never shall they rife, without the 
»fong, to the dwelling of winds.» After death, 
they expeed to follow employments of the 
fame nature with thofe which had amufed them 
onearth ;to fly with their friends on clouds, 
to purfue airy deer, and to liften to their praife 
in the mouths of Bards. In fuch times as thefe , in 
country where poetry had been fo long cultiva- 
ted , and fo higly honoured , is it any wonder 
that among the race and fucceffion of Bards, one 
Homer should arife; a man who, endowed with 
a natural happy genius, favoured by peculiar ad- 
vantages of birth and condition, and meeting in 
the courfe of his life, with a variety of incidents 
proper to fire his imagination , and to touch his 
heart , should attain a degree of eminence in poe- 
try, worthy to draw the admiration of more 
refined ages ? 

The compofitions of Offian are fo ftrongly mar- 
ked with chara“ters ofantiquity,that although there 
Were no external proof to fupport that antiquity, 
hardly any reader of judgment and tafie, could 
hefitate in referring them toa very remote era. 
There are four great ftages through which men 
fucceflively pafs in the progrefs of fociety. The 
firft and earlie& is the life of hunters ; pafturage 
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fucceds to this, as the ideas of property begin to) 
take root; next agriculture; and laftly, coms. 
merce. Throughout Offian’s poems, we plainly 
find ourfelves in the firft of thefe periods of foci« 
ety ; during which, hunting was the chief ems 
ployment of men, and the principal method of 
their procuring fubfiftence. Pafturage was not 
indeed wholly unknown ; for we hear of dividing 
the herd in the cafe of a divorce; but the al- | 
lufions to herds and to cattle are not many; and | 
of agriculture, we find no traces. No cities ape 
pear to have been built in the territories of Fin- 
gal. No arts are mentioned except that of naviga- 
tion and of working in iron*. Every thing prefents 


* Their skill in navigation need not at all furprize us, 
Living in the weftern iflands, along the coaft, or in a 
country which is every where interfected with arms of the 
fea, one of the firft objects of their atrention, from the 
earlieft time, muft have been how to traverfe the waters, 
Hence that knowledge of the ftars, fo neceflary for guiding 
them by night, of which we find feveral traces in Offian’s 
works ; particularly in the beautiful defcription of Cathmor’s 
shield, in the 7th book of Temora. Among all the northern 
maritime nations , navigation was very early ftudied, Piraticay 
incurfions were the chief means they employed for acquiring 
booty ; and were among the firft exploits which diftinguished 
them in the world, Even the favage Americans were at their 
firft difcovery found to poffefs the moft furprizing skill and 
dexterity in navigating their immenfe lakes and rivers. 

The defcription of Cuchullin’s chariot, in the 1ft book of 
Fingal , has been objected to by fome, as reprefenting greater 
magnificence than is confiftent with the fuppofed poverty of 
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to us the moft fimple and unimproved manners. 


At their feafts , the heroes prepared their own re- 
paft; they fat round the light of the burning oak; 
the wind lifted their locks, and whittled through 
their open halls. Whatever was beyond the ne- 
ceffaries of life was known to them only as the 
fpoil of the Roman province; « the gold of the 
» ftranger, the lights of the ftranger, the fteeds 
» of the firanger, the children of the rein », 
This reprefentation of Offian’s times, muft firike 
us the more, as genuine and authentick , when it is 
compared with a poem of later date, which Mr, 
Macpherfon has preferved in one of his notes. It 
is that wherein five Bards are reprefented as pafling 
the evening in the houfe of a chief, and each of 
them feparately giving his defcription of the 
night. The night fcenery is beautiful; and the 
author has plainly imitated the ftyle and manner of 
Offian : But he has allowed fome images to appear 
which betray a later period of fociety. For we 
meet with windows clapping, the herds of goats 
and cows feeking shelter, the shepherd wande- 
xing , corn on the plain, and the wakeful hind 
rebuilding the shocks ofcorn which hed been over 
turned by the tempeft. Whereas in Offian’s works, 
from beginning to end, all is confiftent; no mo= 


that age. But this chariot is plainly only a horfe-litrer ; and 
the gems mentioned in the defcription , are no other than 
the shining fiones or pebbles , known to be frequently found, 
aiong the weftern coaft of Scotland, 
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dern allufion drops from him ; but every where ;. 
the fame face of rude nature appears ; a country. 
wholly uncultivated, thinly inhabited, and re- 
cently peopled. The grafs of the rock, the fiower | 
of the heath, the thiftle with its beard, are the 
chief ornaments of his landfcapes. « The defart , » 
fays Fingal, «is enough to me, with all its woods 
» and deer ». 

The circle of ideas and tranfaCtions , is no wider 
than fuits {uch an age: Nor any greater diverfity | 
introduced into charafters, than the events of 
that period would naturally difplay. Valour and 
bodily ftrength are the admired qualities. Conten- 
tions arife, asis ufual among favage nations from 
the flighteft caufes. To be affronted at a tourna 
ment, or to be omitted in the invitation to a feaft, 
kindles a war. Women are often carried away by 
force ; and the whole tribe, as in the Homeric 
times , rife to avenge the wrong. The heroes show 
refinement of fentiment indeed on feveral oc- 
cafions , but none of manners. They fpeak of 
their paft ations with freedom, boatt of their ex- 
ploits , and fing their own praife. In their battles , 
it is evident that drums, trumpets, or bagpipes, 
were not known or ufed. They had no expedient 
for giving the military alarms but ftriking a shield, 
or raifing a loud cry: And hence the loud and 
terrible voice of Fingal is often mentioned, as a 
neceflary qualification of a great general; like 
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+ the fory ayates Meveaze. of Homer. Of military dif 
cipline or skill , they appear to have been entirely 
deftitute. Their armies feem not to have been 
numerous ; their battles were diforderly ; and 
terminated , for the moft part, by a perfonal 
combat, or wrefiling of the two chiefs; after 
which, « the bard fung the fong of peace, and 
» the battle ceafed along the field ». 

The manner of compofition bears all the marks 
of the greateft antiquity. No artful tranficions ; 
nor full and extended conneétion of parts; fuch 
as we find among the poets of later times , when 
order and regularity of compofition were more 
fiudied and known; buta ftyle always rapid and 
vehement; in narration concife even to abrupt- 
nefs , and leaving feveral circumftances to be 
fupplied by the reader’s imagination. The lan- 
guage has all that figurative caft, which, as I 
before shewed, partly a glowing and undifcipli- 
ned imagination, partly the fterility of language 
and the want of proper terms, have always intro- 
duced into the early fpeech of nations, and in 
feveral refpects, it carries a remarkable refem- 
blance to the ftyle of the Old Teftament. It 
deferves particular notice, as one of the moft 
genuine and decifive charafers of antiquity , that 
very few general terms or abftra& ideas, are to 
be met with in the whole colleGion of Offian’s 
works, The ideas of men, at firft, were all pare 
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ticular. They had not words to exprefs genera © 
conceptions. Thefe were the confequence of 
more profound refleGtion,and longer acquaintance 
with the arts of thought and of fpeech. Offian, 
accordingly , almoft never expreffes himfelf in 
the abfiract. His ideas extended little farther than 
to the objects he faw around him. A public, a 
community, the univerfe, were conceptions 
beyond his fphere. Even a mountain, a fea, or 
a lake, which he has occafion to mention, though 
only in a fimile,are for the moft part particu- 
larized; it is the hill of Cromla, the ftorm of 
the fea of Malmor, or the reeds of the lake of 
Lego. A mode of expreffion, which, whulft it is 
characteriftical of ancient ages , is at the fame time 
highly favourable to defcriptive poetry. For the 
fame reafons, perfonification is a poetical figure 
not very common with Ofiian, Inanimate ob- 
jets, fuch as winds, trees, lowers, he fome- 
times perfonifies with great beauty. But the 
perfonifications, which are fo familiar to later 
poets, of Fame , Time, Terror, Virtue, and the 
reft of that clafs, were unknown to our Celtic 
Bard. Thefe were modes of conception too ab- 
ftract for his age. 

All thefe are marks fo undoubted, and fome 
of them too, fo nice and delicate, of the moft 
early times,as put the high antiquity of thefe 
poems out of queftion, Efpecialiy whenwe confi- 
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der , that if there had been any impofture in this 
cafe, it muft have been contrived and executed 
in the Highlands of Scotland, two or three cen- 
turies ago; as up to this period, both by manuf 
cripts, and by the teftimony of a multitude of 
living witneffes, concerning the uncontroverti- 
ble tradition of thefe poems, they can clearly 
_ betraced. Now this is a period when that country 
enjoyed no advantages for a compofition of this 
kind, which it may not be fuppofed to have en- 
joyed in as great, if not in a greater degree, a 
thoufand years before. To fuppofe that two or 
three hundred years ago, when we well know 
the Highlands to have been in a flate of grofs 
ignorance and barbarity , there should have ari- 
fen in that country a poet, of fuch exquifite 
genius, and of fuch deep knowledge of man- 
kind, and of hiftory , as to diveft himfelf of the 
ideas and manners of his own age, and to give 
“us a juft and natural pi@ure of a Gate of fociety 
ancienter by a thoufand years; one who could 
fupport this counterfeited antiquity through fuch 
a large colleCtion of poems , without the leaft 
inconfiftency ; and who, poffeffed of all this 
genius and art, had at the fame time the fel& 
denial of concealing himfelf, and of afcribing 
his own works to an antiquated Bard, without 
the impofture being detected; is a fuppofition 
that tranfcends alt bounds of credibility, 
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There are, befides , two other circumftances — 
to be attended to, fill of greater weight , if poffie 
ble, againft this hypothefis. One is, the roral 
abfence of religious ideas from this work; for> 
which the tranflator has , in his preface, given 
a very probable account , on the footing of its’ 
being the work of Offian. The Druidical fuper- 
fiition was , inthe days of Offian, on the point 
of its final extinction; and for particular reafons, 
odious to the family of Fingal ; whilft the Chrif- 
tian faith was not yet eftablished. But had it been 
the vork of one, to whom the ideas of Chrittianity 
were familiar from his infancy; and who had 
fuperadded to them alfo the bigotted fuperftition 
of a dark age and country; it is impoflible but 
in fome paflage or other, the traces of them 
would have appeared. The other circumftance 
is, the entire filence which reigns with refpe& 
to all the great Clans or families , which are now 
eftablished in the Highlands. The origin of thefe 
feveral Clans is known to be very ancient: And 
it is as well. known, that there is no paflion by 
which a native Highlander is more diftinguished , 
than by attachment to his Clan, and jealoufy for 
its honour. That a Highland Bard, in forging a 
work relating to the antiquities of his country , 
should have inferted no circumftance which poin- 
ted out the rife of his own Clan, which afcer- 
tained its antiquity , or increafed its glory , is 
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of all fuppofitions that can be formed, the moft 
improbable; and the filence on this head , amounts 
to a demonftration that the author lived before 
‘any of the prefent great Clans were formed or 
‘known. 
Affuming it then, as we well may , for certain, 
that the poems now under confideration , are 
“genuine venerable monuments of very remote 
antiquity ; I proceed to make fome remarks upon 
their general fpirit and itrain, The two great cha- 
ratteriftics of Offian’s poetry are, tendernefs and 
fublimity. .It breathes nothing of the gay and 
chearful kind ; an air of folemnity and ferioufnefs 
is diffufed over the whole. Offian is perhaps the 
only poet who never relaxes, or lets himfelf 
down into the light and amufing ftrain,; which 
I readily admit to be no fmall. difadvantage to 
him, with the bulix of readers, He moves per- 
petually in the high region of the grand and 
the pathetick. One key note is ftruck at the be- 
ginning , and fupported to the end; nor is any 
‘ornament introduced , but-what is perfectly con- 
cordant with the general tone or melody. The 
events recorded, are all ferious and grave; the 
{cenery throughout, wild and romantic. The 
extended heath by the fea shore ; the mountain 
shaded with mift;, the torrent rushing through 
a folitary valley ; the fcatrered oaks, and the 
gombs of warriors overgrown with mofs; all 
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produce a folemn attention in the mind, am 
prepare it for great and extraordinary events 
We find notin Offian , an imagination that fport: 
itfelf, and dreffes out gay trifles to pleafe the 
fancy. His poetry, more perhaps than that o} 
any other writer, deferves to be ftiled, The 
Poetry of the Heart. It is a heart penetrated with! 
noble fentiments , and with fublime and tender! 
paffions; a heart that glows, and kindles the 
fancy ; a heart that is full, and pours itfelf forth, 
Offian did not write, like modern poets, td 
pleafe readers and critics. He fung from the love 
of poetry and fong. His delight was to think off 
the heroes among whom he had flourished; ta 
recall the affefting incidents of his life; to dwe 
upon his paft wars and loves and friendships ; till F 
as he expreffes it himfelf, « there comes a voicé 
» to Offian and awakes his foul. It is the voice 
» of years that are gone; they roll before mef 
» with all their deeds»; and under this true: 
poetic infpiration, giving vent to his genius,, 
no wonder we should fo often hear, and ack= 
nowledge in his ftrains, the powerful and ever 
pleafing voice of nature. 


—Arte, natura potentior omni.— 
Eft Deus in nobis, agitante calefcimus illo. 


It is neceflary here to obferve, that the beau. 
ties of Offian’s writings cannot be felt by thofe: 
who have given them only a fingle or a hafty | 
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erufal. His manner is fo different from that of 
e€ poets, to whom we are moft accuftomed 3 
is ftyle is fo concife, and fo much crowded 
ith imagery ; the mind is kept at fucha firetch 
-accompanying the author; that an ordinary 
ader is at firft apt to be dazzled and fatigued, 
ather than pleafed. His poems require to be 
ken up at intervals, and to be frequently 
reviewed ; and then it is impoffible but his beau- 
ties muff open to every reader who is capable 
of fenfibility. Thofe who have the higheft degree 
of it, will relish them the mof. 

, As Homer is of all the great poets, the one 
‘whofe manner, and whofe times come the nea- 
refit to Offian’s, we are naturally led to run a 
‘parallel in fome inftances between the Greek 
and the Celtic Bard. For though Homer lived more 
than a thoufand years before Offian, itis not fronr 
the age of the world, but from the fiate of fociety, 
that we are to judge of refembling times. The Greek 
has, in feveral points, a manifeft fuperiority. He 
introduces a greater variety of incidents; he pof- 
feffes a larger compafs of ideas ; has more divere 
fity in his charaGters ; and a much deeper know- 
ledge of human nature. It was not to be expec- 
ted, that in any of thefe particulars, Oshan 
could equal Homer. For Homer lived in a couns 
try where fociety was much farther advanced 5 
he had beheld many more objects; cities built 
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and flourishing; laws inftituted; order, difck 
pline, and arts begun. His field of obfervatior 
was much larger and more fplendid ; his know 
ledge, of courfe, more extenfive; his minc 
alfo , it shall be granted, more penetrating. Bu 
if Offian’s ideas and obje€ts be lefs diverfifie 
than thofe of Homer , they are all , however | 
of the kind fitteft for poetry : The bravery ane 
generofity of heroes; the tendernefs of lovers | 
the attachements of friends , parents, and children, 
In a rude age and country, though the events 
that happen be few , the undiffipated mind broods 
over them more; they ftrike the imagination, 
and fire the paflions in a higher degree; and 
of confequence become happier materials to a 
poetical genius, than the fame events, when f{cat- 
tered through the wide circle of more varied! 
action, and cultivated life. 

Homer is a more chearful and fprightly poet 
than Offian. You difcern in him all the Greek! 
vivacity ; whereas Offian uniformly maintains 
the gravity and folemnity of a Celtic hero. This 
too is in a great meafure to be accounted for 
from the different fituations in which they lived, 
partly perfonal, and partly national. Offian had 
furvived all his friends, and was difpofed to 
melancholy by the incidents of his life. But be- 
fides this, chearfulnefs is one of the many blef 
Gngs which we owe to formed fociety, The foli-. 
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ary wild flate is always a ferious one. Bating 
q e fudden and violent burfts of mirth, which 
fometimes break forth at their dances and feafts, 
he favage American tribes have been noted by 
i travellers for their gravity and taciturnity. 
omewhat of this taciturnity may be alfo remar- 
ged in Offian. On all occafions he is frugal of 
his words; and never gives you more of an 
image or a defcription, than is juft fufficient to 
lace it before you in one clear point of view. 
t is a blaze of lightning, which flashes and 
anishes. Homer is more extended in his defcrip- 
ions ; and fills them up with a greater variety of 
circumftances. Both the poets are dramatick; that is, 
they introduce their perfonages frequently fpeak- 
ng before us, But Offian is concife and rapid in 
his fpeeches, as he is in every other thing. Ho- 
mer, with the Greek vivacity , had alfo fome 
portion of the Greek loquacity. His fpeeches 
indeed are highly charatteriftical ; and to them 
‘We are much indebted for that admirable difplay 
hhe has given of human nature. Yet if he be te= 
dious any where, it is in thefe ; fome of them 
trifling , and fome of them plainly unfeafonable, 
‘Both poets are eminently fublime ; but a diffe- 
rence may be remarked in the fpecies of their 
fublimity. Homer’s fublimity is accompained with 
more impetuofity and fire; Offian’s with more 
of a folemn and awful grandeur, Homer hurries 
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you along; Offian elevates, and fixes you} 
aftonishment. Homer is moft fublime in aétio 
and battles ; Offian , in defcription and fentimen 
In the pathetick , Homer, when he chufes 1 
exert it, has great power; but Offian exer 
that power much oftener, and has the charat 
ter of tendernefs far more deeply imprinted o 
his works. No poet knew better how to feia 
and melt the heart. With regard to dignity ¢ 
fentiment , the preeminence muft clearly b 
given to Offian. This is indeed a furprifing cir 
cumftance, that in point of humanity , magna 
nimity , virtuous feelings of every kind, o 
rude Celtic Bard should be diftinguished to fuc 
a degree , that not only the heroes of Homer 
but even thofe of the polite and refined Virgil 
are left far behind by thofe of Offan, 

- After thefe general obfervations on the geniu! 
and fpirit of our author , [now proceed to aneare 
yiew, and more accurate examination of hi 
works: and as Fingal is the firft great poem it! 
this collection, it is proper to begin with it. Te 
refufe the title of an epic poem to Fingal , becaufe 
itis not in every little particular , exa@ly confor 
miable to the practice of Homer and Virgil , were 
the mere {queamishnefs and pedantry of criticifm/ 
Examined even according to Ariftotle’s rules, it 
will be found to have all the effential requifites of 
@ true andregular epic, and to have feveral of 
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hem in fo high a degree, as at firft view to raife 
pur aftonishment on finding Offian’s compofitionfo 
greeable to rules of which he was entirely igno- 
rant. But our aftonishment will ceafe, when we 
mfider from what fource Ariftotle drew thofe 
rules, Homer knew no more of the laws of cris 
ticifm than Offian, But guided by nature, he 
compofed in verfe a regular ftory, founded on 
heroic actions, which all pofterity admired. Ari- 
ftotle, with great fagacity and penetration, traced 
the caufes of this general admiration. He obfer- 
ved what it was in Homer’s compofition, and in the 
condué of his ftory, which gave it fuch power to 
pleafe , from this obfervation he deduced the rules 
which poets ought to follow, who would write 
| and pleafe like Homer ; and to acompofition fore 
‘med according to fuch rules, he gave the name 
of an epic poem. Hence his whole fyitem arofe. 
Ariftotle ftudied nature in Homer. Homer and Of- 
fian both wrote from nature. No wonder that 
among allthe three, there should be fuch agree= 
gent and conformity. 

* The fundamental rules delivered by Arifiotle 
concerning an epic poem, are thefe: that the 
action which is the ground work of the poem, 
should be one, compleat, andgreat ; that it should 
be feigned, not merely hiftorical; that it showld 
be enlivened with characters and manners ; and 
heightened by the marvellous, 
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But before entering on any of thefe, it ma’ 
perhaps be asked , what is the moral of Fingal 
For, according to M. Boffu, an epic poem isn 
other than an allegory contrived to illuftrate fom 
moral truth. The poet, fays this critic , muft be 
gin with fixing on fome maxim, or inftruGion 
which he intends to inculcate on mankind. H 
next forms a fable, like one of Afop’s, wholl 
with a view to the moral; and having thus fet 
tled and arranged his plan , he then looks into tre 
ditionary hiftory for names and incidents, to giv 
his fable fome air of probability. Never did a mor 
frigid, pedantic notion, enter into the mind of a cri 
tic. We may fafely pronounce, that he who shoul 
compofe an epic poem after this manner, whi 
should firft lay down a moraland contrive a plan 
before he had thought of his perfonages and ators 
might deliver indeed very found infiru@ion , bu 
would find few readers, There cannot be the leat 
doubt that the firft obje@ which firikes an epi 
poet, which fires his genius, and gives him any 
idea of his work, is the aétion or fubje@ he i 
to celebrate. Hardly is there any tale, any fubjeé 
a poet can chufe for fuch a work, but will affore 
{ome general moral infiruCtion, An epic poem i 
by its nature one of the moft moral of all poeti: 
cal compofitions: But his moral tendency is by nc 
means to be limited to fome common-place maxim 
which may be gathered fromthe ftory. It arifes 


from) 
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| from the admiration of heroic aG@ions, which fuch 
a compofition is peculiarly calculated to produce; 
| from the virtuous emotions which the characters 
and incidents raife , whilft we read it; from the 
happy impreffion which all the parts feparately , 
“as well as the whole taken together , leave upon 
‘the mind. However, if a general moral be fill 
infifted on, Fingal obvioufly furnishes one, not 
"inferior to that of any other poet, viz. That wifdom 
and bravery always triumph over brutal force ; or 
' another nobler ftill ; That the moft compleat victo- 
| ry over an enemy is obtained by that moderation 
"and generofity which convert him into a friend. 

The unity of the Epic aétion , which, of all 
) Ariftotle’s rules , is the chiefand moft material , is 
| fo ftrily preferved in Fingal , that it muft be pers 
ceived by every reader. It is a more compleat 
unity than what arifes from relating the actions of 
one man , which the Greek critic juftly cenfures as 
‘imperfect; it is the unity of one enterprife, the 
deliverance of Ireland from the invafion of Swa- 
ran: An enterprife, which has furely the full 
Heroic dignity. All the incidents recorded bear a 
conftant reference to one end; no double plot is 
carried on; but the parts unite into a regulaz 
whole: And as the action is one and great, fo it is 
an entire or compleat action, For we find , as the 
Critic farther requires , a beginning, a middle, and 
‘an end; a Nodus, or intriguein the poem, dif- 
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ficulties occuring through Cuchullin’s rashnefs and! 
bad fuccefs ; thofe difficulties gradually furmont-. 
ed; and at laftthe work conducted to that happy 
conclufion whichis held effential to Epic poetry. 
Unity is indeed obferved with greater exainefs 
in Fingal , than in almoft any other Epic compofi- 
tion. For not only is unity of fubje@ maintained , 
but that of time and place alfo. The Autumn is 
clearly pointed out as the feafon of the action; and 
from beginning to end, the {ceneis never shifted 
from the heath of Lena, along the fea-shore. The 
duration of the ation in Fingal , is much shorter 
than in the Iliad or Aineid. But fure , there may 
be shorter as welias longer Heroic poems ; and if 
the authority of Ariftotle be alfo required for this, 
he fays exprefly that the Epic compofition is in- 
definite as to the time of its duration. Accordin« 
gly the action of the Ihad lafts only forty- 
feven days , whilft that of the Eneid is continued 
for more than a year. 

Throughout the whole of Fingal , there reigns 
that grandeur of fentiment, ftyle and imagery, 
which ought ever to diftinguish this high fpecies of 
poetry. The ftory is conducted with no fmall 
art. The Poet goes not back to a tedious recital 
of the beginning of the war with Swaran ; but 
haftening to the main action, he falls in exa@tly , 
by a moft happy coincidence of thought , with the 
rule of Horace, 
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Semper ad eventum feftinar, & in medias res, 

Non fecus ac notas, auditorem rapit— 

Ne¢ gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 
De Arte Poet. 


He invokes no mufe, for he acknowledged 
mone; but his occafional addreffes to Malvina, 
have a finer effe& than the invocation ofany mufe. 
He fets out with no formal propofition of his fub- 
ject ; but the fubject naturally and eafily unfolds 
itfelf ; the poem opening in an animated manner, 
with the fituation of Cuchullin , andthe arrival of 
a fcout who informs him of Swaran’s landing. 
Mention is prefently made of Fingal, and of the 
expected affiftance from the ships of thelonely ifle, 
in order to give further light to the fubje@t. For 
the poet often shows his addrefs in gradually pre- 
paring us for the events he is to introduce; and 
in particular the preparation for the appearance of 
Fingal , the previous expectations that are raifed , 
andthe extreme magnificence fully anfwering thefe 
‘expeCtations , with which the hero is at length pre- 

fented to us, are all worked up with fuch skilful 
condudt, as would do honour to any poet of the 
moft refined times. Homer’s art in magnifying 
the character of Achilles has been univerfally 
‘admired. Offian certainly shows no lefs art in 
aggrandizing Fingal. Nothing could be more hap- 
pily rmagined for this purpofe, than the whole 
management of the laft battle , wherein Gaul the 
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fon of Morni, had befought Fingal to retire , ana , 
to leave to him and his other chiefs the honour 0!) 
the day. The generofity of the King in agreeing. 
to this propofal; the majefty with which he retreats! 
to the hill , from whence he was to behold the en! 
gagement, attended by his Bards , and waving the 
lightning of his fword ; his perceiving the chiefs) 
overpowered by numbers , but from unwillingnefs . 
to deprive them of the glory of victory by coming . 
in perfon to their affiftance, firft fending Ullin the) 
Bard , to animate their courage ; and at laft , when! 
the danger becomes more prefling , his rifing in his 
might, and interpofing , like adivinity,, to decide 
the doubtful fate of the day ; are all circumftances 
contrived with fo much artas plainly difcover the” 
Celtic Bards to have been not unprattifed in Heroic) 
poetry. } 

The ftory which is the foundation of the Ilia¢ 
is initfelfas fimple as that of Fingal. A quarrel) 
arifes between Achilles and Agamemnon concern-| 
ing a female flave,on which, Achilles , apprehend-} 
ing himfelf tobe mnjured , withdraws his affiftance: 
from the reft ofthe Greeks. The Greeks fall in- 
to great diftrefs , and befeech him to be reconciled’ 
to them. He refufes to fight for them in perfon, 
but fends his friend Patroclus; and upon his be- 
ing flain , goes forth to revenge his death, and 
kills Hector. The fubjeG@ of Fingal is this: Swa- 
ran comes to invade Ireland ; Cuchullin, the! 
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| guardian of the young King , had applied for affif- 
b finde to Fingal , who reigned in the: oppofite coaft 
of Scotland, But before Fingal’s arrival , he is 
| hurried by rash counfel to encounter Swaran. He 
3s defeated; he retreats; and defponds. Fingal ar- 
fives in this conjun€ture. The battle is for fome 
time dubious ; but in the end he conquers Swaran 3 
and the remembrance of Swaran’s being the bro- 
ther of Agandecca, who had once faved his life, 
makes him difmifs him honourably. Homer, it 1s 
true, has filled up his ftory with a much greater va-. 
Yiety of particulars than Offian; aad, in this, has 
shown acompafs ofinvention fuperior to that of: 
the other poet. But it muft not be forgotten, that 
though Homer be more circumftantial, his inci- 
dents however are lefs diverfified in kind than: 
thofe of Offian. War and bloodshed reign throug- 
hout the Iliad; and norwithftanding all the fertili- 
ty of Homer’s invention, there is fo much uni- 
formity in his fubjects, that there are few rea- 
ders, who before the clofe, are not tired of per-= 
petual fighting. Whereas in Offian, the mind is 
relieved by a more agreeable diverfity. There is 
a finer mixture of war and heroifm, with love 
and friendship, of martial, with tender fcenes, 
than is to be met with, perhaps, in any other poets’ 
The Epifodes too, have great propriety ; as natu- 
ral, and proper to that age and country: confif- 
ting of the fongs of Bards, which are known to 
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have been the great entertainement of the Celtie; 
heroes in war , as well as in peace. Thefe fongs: 
are not introduced at random ; if you except the 
Epifode of Duchommar and Morna, in the firft 
book, which though beautiful , is more unartful, 
than any of the reft,; they have always fome 
particular relation to the a€tor who is intereft- 
ed, or to the events which are going on;and, 
whilft they vary the fcene, they preferve a fuffi- 
cient connection with the main fubje@, by the 
fitnefs and propriety of their introduétion. 

As Fingal’s love to Agandecca, mfuences 
fome circumftances of the poem, particularly the 
honourable difmiffion of Swaran at the end; it 
was neceflary that we should be let into this part 
of the hero’s flory. But as it lay without the 
compafs of the prefent aftion, it could be regu- 
larly introduced no where, except in an Epifode. 
Accordingly the poet , with as much fropriety,, 
as if Ariftotle himfelf had direted the plan , has 
contrived an Epifode for this purpofe in the fong 
of Carril , at the beginning of the third book. 

The conclufion of the poem is ftridtly accord- 
ing to rule; and is every way noble and pleafing, 
The reconciliation of the contending heroes, the 
confolation of Cuchullin, and the general felicity 
that crowns the ation, footh the mind in a very 
agreeable manner, and form that paflage from 
agitation and trouble, to perfect quiet and repofe , 
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which critics require as the proper termination of 
the Epic work. « Thus they paffed the night in 
» fong, and brought back the morning with joy. 
» Fingal arofe on the heath ; andshook his glit- 
» tering fpear in his hand. He moved firft to- 
» wards the plains of Lena; and we followed like 
» aridge of fire. Spread the fail , faid the King of 
» Morven, and catch the winds that pour from 
» Lena. —We rofe on the wave with fongs; and 
.» rushed with joy through the foam of the ocean», 
—So much for the unity and general condnd of 
the Epic aétion in Fingal. 

Withregard to thatproperty ofthe fubje@ which 
Ariftotle requires that it should be feigned not hit 
torical , he muft not be underftood fo firiatly , as 
if he meant to exclude all fubje&s which have 

any foundation intruth, For fuch exclufion would 
both be unreafonable ia itfelf; and what is more , 
would be contrary to the praGice of Homer , wha 
is known to have founded his Iliad on hiftoricat 
facts concerning the war of Troy , which was fa- 
mous throughout all Greece, Ariftotle means no 
more, than that it is the bufinefs ofa poet not to 
be a mere annalift of facts, but to embellish truth 
with beautiful, probable, and ufeful fictions; to 
copy nature, as he himfelf explains it, like pain- 
ters, who preferve a likenefs, but exhibit their 
objects more grand and beautiful than they are in 
reality. That Offian has followed this courfe, and 
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building upon true hiftory , has fufficiently adorned: 


it with poetical fiction for aggrandizing his charac- 
ters and fas, will not, Ibelieve , be queftioned 
by moft readers. At the fame time, the founda- 
tion which thofe facts and characters had in truth, 
and the share which the poet himfelf had in the 
tranfa€tions which he records , muft be confidered 


as.no fmall advantage to his work. For truth makes || 


an impreffion on the mind far beyond any fiction ; 
and no man, let his imagination be ever fo flrong , 
xelates any events fo feelingly as thofe in which 
he has been interefted; paints any fcene fo natu- 
rally as one which he has feen;, or draws any 


charaéters in fuch flrong colours as thofe which | 
he has perfonally known. It is confidered as an | 


advantage of the Epic fubje€t to be taken froma 

period fo diftant, as by being involved in the 

aarknefs of tradition, may give licence to fable. 
» mays 


Though Offian’s fubjet may at firft view appear | 


unfavourable in this refpe@, as being taken from 
his own times, yet when we refle& that he lived 


to an extreme old age; that he relates whathad © 
been tranfaéted in another country, at the dif- 


tance of many years, and after all that race of 
men who had been the actors were gone off the 
ftage ; we shall find the objection in a great mea- 
fure obviated. In fo rude an age , when no writ- 
ten records were known,. when tradition was 
loofe , and accuracy of any kind little attended 
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to , what was great and heroic in one generation, 
eafily ripened into the marvellousin the next. 
The natural reprefentation of human characters 
in an Epic poem is highly effential to its merit: 
And in refpe& of this there can be no doubt of 
Homer's excelling all the heroic poets who have 
ever wrote. But though Offian be much inferior 
to Homer in this article , he will be foundtobe 
equal at leaft, ifnot fuperior, to Virgil; and has 
indeed given all the difplay of human nature 
which the fimple occurences of his times could 
be expected to furnish. No dead uniformity of 
character prevails in Fingal; but on the contrary; 
the principal charaters are not only clearly dif- 
tinguished, but fometimes artfully contrafted fo 
as to illufirate each other. Offian’s heroes are 
like Homer's, all brave; but their bravery, like 
thofe of Home:’s too, is of different kinds. For 
infiance; the prudent, the fedate, the modeft 
and circumfpe@ Connal, is finely oppofed to the 
prefumptuous, rash, overbearing , but gallant and 
generous Calmar. Calmar hurries Cuchullin into 
aGtion by his temerity ; and when he fees the 
bad effe& of his counfels, he will not furvive 
the difgrace. Connal, like another Ulyffes, at- 
tends Cuchullin to his retreat , counfels , and 
comforts him under his misfortune. The fierce, 
the proud, and high fpirited Swaran is admira- 
bly contrafled with the calm, the moderate, 
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and generous Fingal. The charafter of Ofcar is 
a favourite one throughout the whole poem, 
The amiable warmth of the young warrior ; his 
eager impetuofity in the day of aétion; his paf- 
fion for fame; his fubmiffion to his father; his 
tendernefs for Malvina; are the ftrokes of a maf- 
terly pencil; the ftrokes are few; but it is the hand 
of nature, and attracts the heart. Offian’s own 
character, the old man, the hero, and the Bard, 
all in one, prefents to us through the whole 
work a moft refpectable and venerable figure, 
which we always contemplate with pleafure. Cu- 
chullin is a hero of the higheft clafs; daring, 
magnanimous , and exquifitely fenfible to honour. 
We become attached to his intereft, and are 
deeply touched with his diftrefs; and after the 
admiration raifed for him in the firft part of the 
poem, it is a ftrong proof of Offian’s mafterly 
genius, that he durft adventure to produce to us 
another hero, compared with whom, even the 
great Cuchullin, should be only an inferior 
perfonage; and who should rife as far above him, 
as Cuchullin rifes above the reft. 

Here indeed, in the charafter and defcription 
of Fingal, Offian triumphs almoft unrivalled : 
For we may boldly defy all antiquity to shew 
us any hero equal to Fingal. Homer’s HeGtor 
poffeffes feveral great and amiable qualities, but 
Hettor is a fecondary perfonage in the Iliad, 
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not the hero of the work. We fee him only 
occafionally ; we know much lefs of him than 
we do of Fingal; who not only in this Epic 
poem , but in Temora, and throughout the reft 
of Offian’s works , is prefented in all that variety 
of lights, which give the fuli difplay ef a cha- 
racter. And though Hedtor faithfully difcharges 
his duty to his country, his friends, and his 
family , he is tinQured, however, with a degree 
of the fame favage ferocity , which prevails 
among all the Homeric heroes. For we find him 
infulting over the fallen Patroclus, with the 
mof cruel taunts, and telling him when he lies 
in the agony of death, that Achilles cannot help 
him now ; and that in a short time his body , 
firipped naked , and deprived of funeral honours, 
shall be devoured by the vulturs *. Whereas in 
the chara@er of Fingal, concur almoft all the 
qualities that can ennoble human nature ; thatcan 
either make us admire the hero, or love the man. 
He is not only unconquerable in war, but he 
makes his people happy by his wifdom in the 
days of peace. He is truly the father of his 
people. He is known by the epithet of « Fin- 
» gal of the mildeft look »; and diftinguished 
onevery occafion, by humanity and generofity. 
He is merciful to his foes **; full of affeCtion 

* Wiad 16. 830, Hiad 17. 127. 

** When he commands-his fons , 2fter Swaran is taken: 
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to his children ; full of concern about his friends 5 
and never mentions Agandecca, his firft love , 
without the utmoft tendernefs. He is the uni- 
verfal protector of the diftrefied ; « None ever 
» went fad from Fingal » — «O Ofcar! bend 
» the ftrong in arms ; butfpare the feeble hand. 
Be thou a ftream of many tides againft the foes 
of thy people; but like the gale that moves 
» the grafs, to thofe who ask thine aid. So 
» Trenmor lived; fuch Trathal was; and fuch 
» has Fingal been. My arm was the fupport 
» of the injured; the weak refted behind the 
» lightning of my fteel » — Thefe were the 
maxims of true heroifm, to which he formed 
his grandfon. His fame is reprefented as every 
where fpread; the greateft heroes acknowledge 
his fuperiority ; his enemies tremble at his name ; 
and the higheft encomium that can be beftowed 
on one whom the poet would moft exalt, is 
tofay , that his foul was like the foul of Fingal, 

To do juftice to the poet’s merit, in fuppore 


¥ 
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prifoner, to « purfue the reft of Lochlin, over the heath 
» of Lena; that no veflel may hereafter bound on the dark- 
» rolling waves of Iniftore »; he means not affuredly, as 
fome have mifreprefented him, to order a general laughter 
of the foes, and to prevent their faving themfelves by fiight 5 
but, like a wife general , he commands his chiefs to render 
the victory compleat , by a total rout of the enemy ; that 
they might adventure no more fos the future, to fit out 
any fleet againit him or his allies, 
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ting fuch a charater as this, I muft obferve, 
what is not commonly attended to, that there 
is no part of poetical execution more difficult, 
than to draw a perfe@ character in fuch a man- 
fer, as to render it diftinG and affecting to the 
mind. Some ftrokes of human imperfection and 
frailty, are what ufually give us the moft clear 
‘view, and the moft fenfible imprefiion ofa cha- 
rater; becaufe they prefent to usa man, fuch 
‘as we have feen ; they recall known features of 
human nature. When poets attempt to go beyond 
this range, and defcribe a faultlefs hero, they, 

for the moft part, fet before us, a fort of vague 
undiftinguishable charafter , fuch as the ima- 
gination cannot lay hold of-, or realize to 
itfelf , as the obje& of affection. We know 
how much Virgil has failed in this particular. His 
perfe@ hero, Aineas, is an unanimated , infi- 

pid perfonage , whom we may pretend to admire, 
but whom no one can heartily love. But what 
Virgil has failed in, Offian , to ouraftonishment, 
has fuccefsfully executed. His Fingal, though 
exhibited without any of the common human 
failings , is neverthelefs a real man ; a character 
which touches and interefts every reader. To 
this it has much contributed, that the poet has 
reprefented him as an old man; and by this has- 
gained the advantage of throwing around him a- 
great many circumfances, peculiar to that age, - 
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which paint him to the fancy in a more diftin®! 
light. He is furrounded with his family ; he inf 
tructs his children in the principles of virtue 5 
he is narrative of his paft exploits; he is vene= 
rable with the grey locks of age ; he is frequently 
difpofed to moralize, like an old man, on hu- 
man vanity and the profpedct of death. There is) 
more art, at leaft more felicity, in this, than 
may at firft be imagined. For youth and old age, 
are the two fiates of human life, capable of 
being placedin the moft picturefque lights. Mid- 
dle age is more general and vague; and has 
fewer circumftances peculiar to the idea of it. And 
when any objet is in a fituation, that admits it 
to be rendered particular, and to be cloathed 
with a variety of circumftances , it always ftands 
out more clear and full in poetical defcription. 
Befides human perfonages , divine or fupernatus 
ral agents are often introduced into Epic poetry 3 
forming what is called the machinery of it; which 
moft critics hold to be an effential part. The mar- 
velious , it muft be admitted, has always a great 
charm for the bulk of readers. It gratifies the ima- 
gination , and affords room for firiking and fublime 
defcription. No wonder therefore , that all poets 
should have a ftrong propenfity towards it. But l 
muft obferve , that nothing is more difficult, than 
to adjuft properly the marvellous with the pro- | 
bable. If a poet facrifices probability , and fills his, 


| 
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work with extravagant fupernatural fcenes, he 
{preads over it an appearance of romance and chil- 
dish fiction ; he tranfports his readers from this 
world, into a phantaftick , vifionary region ; and 
lofes that weight and dignity which should reign 
in Epic poetry. No work, from which probability 
is altogether banished , can make a lafting or deep 
impreflion. Human aCtions and manners, are al- 
ways the moft interefting objets which can be 
prefented to a human mind. Ail machinery , the~ 
refore , is faulty , which withdraws thefe too much 
from wiew ; or obfcures them under a cloud of 
incredible fitions. Befides being temperately em= 
ployed , machinery ought always to have fome 
foundation in popular belief. A poct is by no 
means at liberty to invent what fyftem of the 
marvellous he pleafes: He muft avail himfelf either 
of the religious faith , or the fuperftitious credulity 
of the country wherein he lives ; fo as to give 
‘an air of probability to events which are moft 
contrary to the common courfe of nature. 

In thefe refpets , Offian appears to me to have 
been remarkably happy. He has indeed followed 
the fame courfe with Homer. For it is perfe@ly 
abfurd to imagine, as fome critics have done, that 
Homer’s mythology was invented by him, in con- 
fequence of profound refleCtions on the benefit it 
would yield to poetry. Homer was no fuch refins 
ing genius, He found the traditionary fories om 
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whuch he built his Hiad , mingled with popular lea 
gends , concerning the intervention of the gods ; 
and he adopted thefe, becaufe they amufed the 
fancy. Offian, in like manner , found the tales of 
his country full of ghofts and fpirits : It is likely 
he believed them himfelf ; and he introduced 
them, becaufe they gave his poems that folemn- 
and marvellous caft, which fuited his genius. This 
was the only machinery he could employ with 
propriety ; becaufe it was the only intervention 
of fupernatural beings , which agreed with the 
common belief of the country. It was happy 3; 
becaufe it did not interfere in the leaft, with the 
proper difplay of human charatters and actions ; 
becaufe it had lefs of the incredible , than moft 
other kinds of poetical machinery ; and becaufe 
it ferved to diverfify the fcene , and to heighten 
the fubje@ by an awful grandeur, which is the 
great defign of machinery. | 
As Offiaa’s mythology is peculiar to himfelf ; 
and makes a confiderable Sgure in his other poems, 
as well as in Fingal, it may be proper to make 
fome obfervations on it, independent of its fubfer- 
viency to Epic compofition. It turns for the moft 
part on the appearances of departed fpirits. Thefe , 
confonantly to the notions of every rude age, are 
reprefented not as purely immaterial , but as thin 
airy forms, which can be vifible or invifible at 
pleafure; their voice is feeble ; their arm is weaks 
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but they are endowed with knowledge more than 
human. In a feparate ftate , they retain the fame 
difpofitions which animated them in this life. They 
ride on the wind ; they bend their airy bows 3 
and purfue deer formed of clouds. The ghofts of 
departed Bards continue to fing. The ghofts of — 
departed heroes frequent the fields of their former 
fame. « They reft together in their caves, and 
» talk of mortal men. Their fongs are of other 
» worlds. They come fometimes to the ear of reft, 
» and raife their feeble voice», All this prefents 
to. us much the fame fet of ideas, concerning {pi- 
fits , as we find in the eleventh book of the Od- 
yfiey , where Ulyffes vifits the regions of the 
dead : And in the twenty-third book of the Iliad , 
the ghoft of Patroclus , after appearing to Achilles, 
vanishes precifely like one of Ofian’s , emitting 
ashrill, feeble cry, and melting away like fmoke. 
_ But though Homer's and Offian’s ideas concern- 
ing ghofts were of the fame nature, we cannot 
but obferve, that Offian’s ghofts are drawn with 
‘much ftronger and livelier colours than thofe o¢ 
Homer. Offian defcribes ghofts with all the parti- 
cularity of one who had feen and converfed with 
‘them , and whofe imagination was full of the im- 
prefiion they had left upon it. He calls up thofe 
awful and tremendous ideas which the 
—Simulacra modis pallentia miris, 


are fitted to raife in the human mind,and which2 
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in Shakefpear’s ftyle, « harrow up the fouls 
Crugal’s ghoft, in particular ,in the beginning o 
the fecond book of Fingal , may vie with any ap 
pearance of this kind, defcribed by any Epica 
Tragic poet whatever. Moft poets would hav 
eontented themfelves with telling us, that he re: 
fembled, in every particular , the living Crugal 
that his form and drefs were the fame, only hi 
face more pale and fad; and that he bore the mar} 
of the wound by which he fell. But Offian fet 
before our eyes a fpirit from the invifible world 
diftinguished by all thefe features , which a ftrong#} 
aitonished imagination would give toa ghoft. « A 
» dark-red fiream of fire comes down from thej 
» hill. Crugal fat upon the beam; he that lately: 
» fell by the hand of Swaran, firiving in the bat 
» tle of heroes. His face is like the beam of the 
» fetting moon. His robes are of the clouds of the 
» hill. His eyes are like two decaying fiamess 
» Dark is the wound of his breaft.-The flars 
» dim-twinkled through his form ; and his voice 
» was like the found of a diftant flream ». The 
circumftance of the flars being beheld, « dim, 


» twinkling through his form », is wonderfully» 
picturefque ; and conveys the moft lively im= 
preffion of his thin and shadowy fubftance. The: 
attitude in which he-is afterwards placed , and’ 
the fpeech put into his mouth, are full of that\ 
folemn and awful fublimity, which fuics the fub=: 
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edt. « Dim, and in tears, he ftood and fretched 
his pale hand over the hero. Faintly he raifed 
his feeble voice, like the gale of the reedy 
Lego.—My ghoft, O Connal! is on my native 
» hills; but my corfe is on the fands of Uilin. 
Thou shalt never talk with Crugal, or find his 
» lone fteps in the heath. I am light as the bla 
of Cromla; and I move like the shadow of mift. 
» Connal , fon of Colgar! I fee the dark cloud 
» of death. It hovers over the plains of Lena. 
» The fons of green Erin shall fall. Remove 
» from the field of ghofts.—Like the darkened 
i» moon he retired in the midft of the whifiling 
tg blaft Me 
Several other appearances of fpirits might be 
pointed out, as among the moft fublime paflages 
of Offian’s poetry. The circumftances of them are 
confiderably diverfified; and the fcenery always 
fuited to the occafion. « Ofcar flowly afcends the 
» hill. The meteors of night fet on the heath 
» before him. A diftant torrent faintly roars. Un- 
» frequent blafts rush through aged oaks. The 
» half-enliglatened moon finks dim and red be- 
» hind her hill. Feeble voices are heard on the 
» heath. Ofcar drew his fword ».— Nothing can 
prepare the fancy more happily for the awful 
{cere that is to follow. « Trenmor came from his 
» hill, at the voice of his mighty fon. A cloud, 
» like the feed of the flranger , fupported his 
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» airy limbs. His robe is of the mift of Lano , thay 
» brings death to the people. His fword is a greer 
» meteor, half-extinguished. His face is withow 
» form, and dark. He fighed thrice over the hero: 
» And thrice , the winds of the night roared ar- 
» ound. Many were his words to Ofcar-He lowly 
» vanished, like a mift that melts on the funny 
» hill ». To appearances of this kind, we can 
find no parallel among the Greek or Roman poets, 
They bring to mind that noble defcription in the: 
book of Job: «In thoughts from the vifions off 
» the night , when deep fleep falleth on men, 
» fear cam upon me, and trembling , which made 
» all my bones to shake. Then a fpirit paffed 
% before my face. The hair of my flesh ftood upe! 
» It flood fill; but I could not difcern the form 
» thereof. An image was before mine eyes. There 
» was filence ; and I heard a voice—shail mortal! 
» man be more juft than God* »? | 

As Offian’s fupernatural beings are defcribed 
with a furprizing force of imagination , fo they) 
are introduced with propriety. We have only three» 
ghofts in Fingal : That of Crugal, @hich comes® 
to warn the hoft of impending deftrution, and 
to advife them to fave themfelves by retreat ; that | 
of Evirallin , the fpoufe of Offian , which calls. 
him to rife and refcue their fon from danger ; and’ 
that of Agandecca, which, juft before the laft en-" 

* Job. iv. 13 ——17. | 
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gagement with Swaran , moves Fingal to pity, 
y mourning for the approaching deftruCtion of 
er kinfmen and people, In the other poems, 
hofts fometimes appear when invoked to foretell 
uturity ; frequently , according to the notions of 
thefe times , they come as fore-runners of misfor- 
tune or death, to thofe whom they vifit; fome- 
times they inform their friends at a diftance, of 
their own death ; and fometimes they are intro- 
#duced to heighten the fcenery on fome great and 
folemn occafion. « A hundred oaks burn to the 
» wind ; and faint light gleams over the heath. 
» The ghofts of Ardven pafs through the beam; 
» and shew their dim and diftant forms. Comala 
» is half-unfeen on her meteor ; and Hidallan is 
» fullen and dim », — « The awful faces of other 
” times, looked from the clouds of Crona ». 
}—« Fercuth! I faw the ghoft of night. Silent he 
'» ftood on that bank; his robe of mift few on 
» the wind, I could behold his tears. An aged man 
» he feemed , and full of thought », 
| The ghofts of ftrangers mingle not with thofe 
} of the natives. «She is feen ; but not like the 
| » daughters of the hill. Her robes are from the 
|» ftrangers land; and she is ftill alone ». When 
the ghoft of one whom we had formerly known 
is introduced, the propriety of the living charac- 
| ter is ftill preferved. This is remarkable in the 
appearance of Calmar’s ghoft, in the poem entit- 
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led The Death of Cuchullin. He feems to fore 
bode Cuchullin’s death, and to beckon him tf 
his cave. Cuchuilin reproaches him for fuppofing 
that he could be intimidated by fuch prognoftics 
« Why doft thou bend thy dark eyes on me, ghoi 
» of the car-borne Calmar! Would’ft thou frigh 
» ten me, O Matha’s fon! from the battles of Cor 
» mac ? Thy hand was not feeble in war ; neithe 
» was thy voice for peace. How art thou chang! 
» ed, chief of Lara! if now thou doft advife ti 
» fly !—Retire thou to thy cave : Thou art no 
» Calmar’s ghoft: He delighted in battle ; an 
» his arm was like the thunder of heaven ». Cal 
mar makes no return to this feeming reproach J 
But, « He retired in his blaft with joy ; for hig 
» had heard the voice of his praife ». This i 
precifely the ghoft of Achilles in Homer; who! 
notwithftanding all the diffatisfaGtion he expreffe 
with his fiate in the region of the dead , as foor@ 
as he had heard his fon Neoptolemus praifed foi 
his gallant behaviour, ftrode away with filent joyjj 
to rejoin the reft of the shades *. 

It is a great advantage of Offian’s mythology, 
that it is not local and temporary, like that of 
moft other ancient poets; which of courfe is ap! 
to feem ridiculous, after the fuperftitions have 
paffed away on which it was founded. Offian’s 
mythology is, to fpeak fo, the mythology of 

* Odyff. Lib, «7. 
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yuman nature; for it is founded on what has been 
he popular belief, in all ages and countries, and 
ynder all forms of religion, concerning the appea- 
vances of departed {pirits. Homer’s machinery is al- 
ays lively and amufing; but far from being 
ilways fupported with proper dignity. The in- 
lecent fquabbles among his gods, furely do no 
onour to Epic poetry. Whereas Offian’s machi- 
aery has dignity upon all occafions. It is indeed a 
ignity of the dark and awful kind; but this is pro- 
ver, becaufe coincident with the ftrain and fpirit | 
of the poetry. A light and gay mythology, like 
iMomer’s , would have been perfectly unfuitable 
fo the fubje@ts on which Offian’s genius was em- 
ployed. But though his machinery be always 
olemn, it is not, however, always dreary or 
difmal ; it is enlivened, as much as the fubje@ 
would permit, by thofe pleafant and beautiful 
appearances, which he fometimes introduces , 
pf the fpirits of the hill. Thefe are gentle fpi- 
fits ; defcending on fun-beams ; fair-moving on 
the plain; their forms white and bright, their 
voices fweet; and their vifits to men propitious. 
The greateft praife that can be given , to the 
beauty of a living woman, is to fay , « She is 
i» fair as the ghoft of the hill; when it moves 
» in a fun-beam at noon, over the filence of 
» Motven~. — «The hunter shall hear my voice 
» from his booth, He shall fear, but love my 
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» voice. For fweet shall my voice be for m 
» friends; for pleafant where they to me ». 
Befides ghofts , or the {pirits of departed mer 
we find in Offian fome inftances of other kinds (j 
machinery. Spirits of a fuperior nature to ghof 
arefometimes alludedto, whichhave power toen}} 
broil the deep; to call forth windsand ftorms, an 
pour them on the land of the firanger, to ove 
turn forefts, and to fend death among the pec 
ple. We have prodigies too; ashower of blooc 
and when fome difafter is befalling at a diftar 
ce, the found of death heard on the firings « 
Offian’s harp: all perfe@tly confonant not onl. 
to the peculiar ideas of northern nations, butt 
the general current of a fuperftitious imagini 
tion in all countries. The defcription of Fingal’ 
airy hall, in the poem called Berrathon, and ¢ 
the afcent of Malvina into it, deferves partict 
lar notice, as remarkably noble and magnificent 
But above all, the engagement of Fingal wit. 
the fpirit of Loda, in Carric-thura, cannot b 
mentioned without admiration, I forbear tranf 
cribing the paflage, as it muft have drawn th’ 
attention of every one who has read the work: 
of Offan, The undaunted courage of Fingal | 
oppofed to all the terrors of the Scandinaviay 
God ; the appearance and the fpeech of that awfu 
fpirit; the wound which he receives, and thi 
_ Shriek which he fends forth, « as rolled into him: 


» felf 
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» felf, he rofe upon the wind»; are full of the 
moft amazing and terrible majefty. I know no 
_ paflage more fublime in the writings of any unin& 
pired author. The fiction is calculated to ag- 
_grandize the hero; which it does to a high de- 
gree ; nor is it fo unnatural or wild a fiction, 
as might at firft be thought. According to the no- 
tions of thofe times, fupernatural beings were 
material , and confequently , vulnerable. The fpi- 
rit of Loda was not acknowledged as a deity by 
Fingal; he did not worship at the ftone of his 
power ; he plainly confidered him as the God 
of his enemies only; as a local deity, whofe 
dominion extended no farther than to the regions 
where he was worshiped; who had, therefore, 
no tittle to threaten him, and no claim to his 
fubmiffion. We know there are poetical prece- 
dents of great authority , for fictions fully as ex- 
travagant ; and if Homer be forgiven for making 
Diomed attack and wound in battle , the Gods 
whom that chief himfelf worshiped , Offian furely 
is pardonable for making his hero fuperior to 
the God ofa foreign territory *. 

* The fcene of this encounter of Fingal with the fpiric 
of Loda is laid in Iniftore, or the iflands of Orkney; and 
in the defcription of Fingal’s landing there , it is faid . 
« A rock bends along the coaft with all its echoing wood. 
» On the top is the circle of Loda, with the mofly ftone 


» of power ». In confirmation of Offian’s topography, it 
is proper to accquaint the reader that in thefe iflands, as 
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Notwitftanding the poetical advantages which | 
Ihave afcribed to Offian’s machinery , l acknow-- 
iedge it would have been much more beautiful 
and perfect; had the author difcoveredfome know- 
ledge of a fupream Being. Although his filence 
on this head has been accounted for by the learned 
and ingenious tranilator ina very probable man- 
ner, yet ftill it muft be held a confiderable difad- 
vantage to the poetry. For the moft auguft and | 
lofty ideas that can embellish poetry are deri- 
ved from the belief of a divine adminiftration 
of the univerfe: And hence the invocation of 
a fupream Being, or at leaft of fome fuperior | 
powers who are conceived as prefiding over hue 
man affairs , the folemnities of religious worship, 
prayers preferred, and afliftance implored on 


I have been well informed, there are many pillars, and 
circles of ftones, ftill remaining , known by the name of 
the ftones and circles of Loda, or Loden; to which fome 
degree of fuperftitious regard is annexed to this day. Thefe | 
iflands, until the year 1463, made a part of the Danish 
dominions. Their ancient language , of which there are yet 
forae remains among the natives, is called the Norfe; and 
is a diale@ , not of the Celtic , but of the Scandinavian) 
tongue. The manners and the fuperftitions of the inhabi- 
tants , are quite diftin@ from thofe of the Highlands and | 
weftern ifles of Scotland. Their ancient fongs too, are of a 
different ftrain and charafer, turning upon magical incan- 
tations and evocations from the dead, which were the: 
favourite fubje&s of the old Runic poetry. They have many 
traditions among them of wars in former times with the! 
inhabitants of the weftern iflands. 
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itritical occafions, appear with great dignity in 
ithe works of almoft all poets as chief ornaments 
of their compofitions, The abfence of all fuch 
religious ideas from Offian’s poetry , is a fenfible 
\blank in it; the more to be regretted, as we. 
jtan eafily imagine what an illuftrious figure they 
would have made under the management of fuch 
2 genius as his; and how finely they would 
jiave been adapted to many fituations which occur 
in his works. 

| After fo particular an examination of Fingal, 
|it were needlefs to enter into as full a difcuffion of 
the condu& of Temora, the other Epic poem. 
\Many of the fame obfervations, efpecially with 
regard to the great characteriflics of heroic poe- 
ry , apply to both. The high merit , however, 
of Temora , requires that we should not pafs it 
py without fome remarks. 

| The fcene of Temora, as of Fingal, is laid in 
jireland; and the adtion is of a pofterior date. 
he fubje& is, an expedition of the hero, to 
Wlethrone and punish a bloody ufurper, and to 
Feftore the poffeffion of the kingdom to the 


t 


poem opens with the defcent of Fingal on the 
hoaft , and the confultation held among the chiefs 
ofthe enemy. The murder of the young prince 
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Cormac , which was the caufe of the war, bein 
antecedent to the Epic ation, is introduced witl 
great propriety as an epifode in the firft book 
In the progrefs of the poem, three battlesare det 
cribed, which rife in their importance abov’ 
one another ; the fuccefs is various , andthe iffu 
for fome time doubtful; till at laft , Fingal brough 
into diftrefs , by the wound of his great gene 
ral Gaul, and the death of his fon Fillan, affu 
mes the command himfelf , and having flat 
the Irish king in fingle combat, reftores th 
rightful heir to his throne, 

Temora has perhaps lefs fire than the othe 
Epic poem; but in return it has more variety’ 
more tendernefs, and more magnificence. Th 
regning idea, fo often prefented to us ¢ 
« Fingal in the laft of his fields » , is venerabl 
and affeting ; nor could any more noble con 
clufion be thought of , than the aged hero, afte 
fo many fuccefsful atchievements , taking hy 
leave of battles, and with all the folemnitie 
of thofe times, refigning his fpear to his for 
The events are lefs crouded in Temora than i 
Fingal; actions and characters are more particu 
larly difplayed ; we are let into the tranfaction 
of both hofts ; and informed of the adventure 
of the night as well as of the day. The ftill pe 
thetic, and the romantic fcenery of feveral ¢ 
the night adventures, fo remarkably fuited t 
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Offian’s genius , occafion a fine diverfity in the 
rijpoern ; and are happily contrafted with the mili- | 
tary Operations of the day. 

' In moft of our author’s poems, the horrors 
of war are foftened by intermixed fcenes of love 
and friendship. In Fingal, thefe are introduced 
as epifodes; in. Temora, we have an incident 
of this nature wrought into the body of the 
piece; in the adventure of Cathmor and Sul- 
igmalla. This forms one of the moft confpicuous’ 
ig beauties of that poem. The diftrefs of Sulmalla, 
difguifed and unknown among ftraagers, her 
q@tender,and anxious concern for the fafety of 
y €athmor , her dream, and her melting remem- 
i brance of the land of her fathers; Cathmor’s 
emotion when he firft difcovers her , his ftrug- 


gles to conceal and fupprefs his paffion, left it 
should unman him in the midft of war, thought 
« his foul poured forth in fecret, when he be- 
(> held her fearful eye»; and the laft interview 
between them, when overcome by her tender- 
nefs , he lets her know he had difcovered her, and 
confeffes his paflion; are all wrought up with 
the moft exquifite fenfibility and delicacy. 

; Befides the charaf&ters which appeared in Fin- 
gal, feveral new ones are here introduced ; and 
though , as they areall the characters of war- 
riors , bravery is the predominant feature, they 
gre neverthelefs diverfifiied in a fenfible and ftri~ 
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king manner. Foldath, for infiance , the gene= 
ral of Cathmor, exhibits the perfe@ picture of) 
a favage chieftain: Bold, and daring , but pre- 
fumptuous , cruel, and overbearing. He is dif- 
tinguished, on his firft appearance , as the friend 
of the tyrant Cairbar, « His ftride is haughty ; 
» his red eye rolls in wrath». In his perfon 
and whole deportment, he his contrafted with 
the mild and wife Hidalla, another leader of the 
fame army , on whofe humanity and gentlenefs 
he looks with great contempt. He profeffedly de- 
lights in ftrife and blood. He infults over the 
fallen. He is imperious in his counfels, and fac- 
tious when they are not followed. He is unre- 
lenting in all his fchemes of revenge, even to 
the length of denying the funeral fong to the 
dead; which , from the injury thereby done to 
their ghofts, was in thofe days confidered as 
the greateft barbarity. Fierce to the laft, he 
comforts himfelf in his dying moments with 
thinking that his ghoft shall often leave its blaft 
to rejoice over the graves of thofe he had flain, 
Yet Offian, ever prone tothe pathetic, has con= 
trived to throw into his account of the death, 
even of this man, fome tender circumftances ; 
by the moving defcription of his daughter Dar- 
dulena, the laft of his race. 

The character of Foldath tends much to exalt 
that of Cathmor , the chief commander , which is, 
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diftinguished by the moft humane virtues. He 
abhors all fraud and cruelty ; is famous for his 
hofpitality to ftrangers , open to every generous 
fentiment and to every foft and compaflionate 
feeling. He is fo amiable as to divide the reader’s 
attachment between him and the hero of the 
poem ; though our author has artfully managed 
it fo, as to make Cathmor himfelf indire@ly 
acknowledge Fingal’s fupericrity , and to appear 
fomewhat apprehenfive of the event, after the 
death of Fillan, which he knew vould call forth 
Fingal in all his might. It is very remarkable, 
that although Offian has introduced into his poems 
three compleat heroes, Cuchullin, Cathmor , 
and Fingal, he has, however, fenfibly diftin- 
guished each of their charafters. Cuchullin is 
particularly honourable ; Cathmor particularly 
amiable; Fingal wife and great , retaining an af- 
cendant peculiar to himfelf in whatever light he 
is viewed. 

But the favourite figure in Temora, and the 
one moft highly finished , is Fillan. His charac- 
ter is of that fort, for which Offian shews 
a. particular fondnefs ; an eager, fervent young 
warrior, fired with all the impatient enthufiafm 
for military glory , peculiar to that time of life. 
He had sketched this in the defcription of his 
own fon Ofcar ; but as he has extended it more 
fully in Fillan, and as the chara¢ter is fo con- 
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fonant to the Epic ftrain , though fo far as I res 
member, not piaced in fuch a confpicuous light 
by any other Epic poet ,it may be worth while 
to attend a little to Offian’s management of it 
in this inflance. 

- Fillan was the youngeft of all the fons of Fin- 
gal; younger, it is plain, than his nephew Of- 
car, by whofe fame and great deeds in war, we — 
may naturally fuppofe his ambition to have been © 
tuighly fiimulated. Withal, as he is younger, | 
he his defcribed as more rash and fiery. His 
firit appearance is foon after Ofcar’s death, when 
he was employed to watch the motions of the 
foe by night. Ina converfation with his brother 
Ofhan , on that occafion, we learn that it was 
not Jong fince he began to lift the fpear. « Few 
» are the marks of my {word in battle ; but my 
» foul is fire ». He is with fome difficulty ref- 
trained by Offian from going to attack the ene- 
my; and complains to him, that his father 
had never allowed him any opportunity of 
fignalizing his valour. « The king hath not 
» remarked my {word; I go forth with the croud; 
» Lreturn without my fame ». Soon after, when 
Fingal , according to cuftom , was to appoint one 
of his chiefs to command the army, and each ~ 
was ftanding forth , and putting in his claim to 
this honour, Fillan is prefented in the following 
mot piCturefque and natural attitude. « On his 
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% fpear ftood the fon of Clatho, in the wande- 
» ring of his locks, Thrice he raifed his eye 
'» to Fingal: his voice thrice failed him as he 
» fpoke. — Fillan could not boaft of batrles = 
» at once he ftrode away. Bent over a diftant 
» ftream he ftood; the tear hung in his eye. He 
» firuck, at times, the thiftle’s head, with his 
» inverted fpear ». No lefs natural and beau- 
tiful is the defcription of Fingal’s paternal emo- 
tion on this occafion, « Nor is he unfeen of Fin- 
» gal. Side-long he beheld his fon. He beheld 
» him with burfting joy. He hid the big tear 
*» with his locks, and turned amidft his crouded 
» foul», The command, for that day, being 
given to Gaul, Fillan rushes amidft the thickeft 
of the foe, faves Gaul’s life, who is wound-~ 
ed by a random arrow, and diflinguishes him- 
felf fo in battle, that «the days of old return 
» on Fingal’s mind, as he beholds the renown 
-» of his fon. As the fun rejoices from the cloud, 
» over the tree his beams have raifed, whilft it 
» shakes its lonely head on the heath , fo joyful 
» is the king over Fillan ». Sedate however 
and wife, he mixes the praife which he beftows 
on him with fome reprehenfion of his rashnefs, 
« My fon, I faw thy deeds, and my foul was 
» glad. Thou art brave , fon of Ciatho , but head- 
» long in the firife. So did not Fingal advance, 
» though he never feared a foe. Let thy peo- 
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» ple be a ridge behind thee, they are thy: 
» ftrength in the field. Then shalt thou be long 
» renowned , and behold the tombs of thy 
» fathers ». 

On the next day , the greateft and the laft of Fil- 
lan’s life , the charge is committed to him of lead- 
ing on the hoft to battle. Fingal’s fpeech to his 
troops on this occafion is full of noble fentiment; 
and where he recommends his fon to their care, 
extremely touching. « A young beam is before 
» you; few are his fteps to war. They are few, 
» but he his valiant ; defend my dark-haired fon. 
» Bring him back with joy; hereafter he may ftand 
» alone, His form is like his fathers ; his foul is 
» a flame of their fire ». When the battle be- 
gins, the poet puts forth his ftrength to defcribe 
the exploits of the young hero ; who, at laft en- 
countering and killing with his own hand Foldath 
the oppofite general, attains the pinnacle of glory. 


In what foliows , when the fate of Fillan is draw=_ 


ing near, Offian, if any where, excells himfelf. 
Foldath being flain, and 2 general rout begun, 
there was no refource left to the enemy but in the 
great Cathmor himfelf, who in this extremity de- 
fcends from the hill , where , according to the cuf- 
tom of thofe princes, he furveyed the battle. Ob- 
ferve how this critical event is wrought up by the 
poet. « Wide fpreading over echoing Lubar, the 
» flight of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hung for= 
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» ward on their fteps; and ftrewed the heath with 
» dead. Fingal rejoiced over his fon. —Blue-shiel- 
» ded Cathmor rofe. —Son of Alpin, bring the 
» harp! Give Fillan’s praife to the wind; raife high. 
» his praife in my hall, while yet he shines in 
» war. Leave, blue-eyed Clatho ! leave thy hall! 
» behold that early beam of thine! The hoft is 
» withered in its courfe. No farther look—it is 
» dark—light trembling from the harp, ftrike, 
» virgins! ftrike the found » The fudden in- 
terruption , and fufpenfe of the narration on Cath- 
mor’s rifing from his hill, the abrupt burfting into 
the praife of Fillan, and the paflionnate apoftrophe 
to his mother Clatho , are admirable efforts of poe- 
tical art , in order to intereft us in Fillan’s danger 5 
and the whole is heightened: by the immediately 
following fimile , one of the moft magnificent and 
fublime that is to be met with in any poet’, and 
which, ifithad been found in Homer, would have: 
been the frequent fubject of admiration to critics ; 
« Fillan is like a fpirit of heaven, that defcends 
» fromthe skirt of his blaft. The troubled: oceam 
» feels his fteps,as he ftrides from wave to wave. 
» His path kindles behind him; iflands shake 
» their heads on the heaving feas ». 

But the poet's art isnot yet exhaufted. The fall 
of this noble young warrior, or in Offian’s ftile, 
the extin@tion of this beam of heaven, could not 
be rendered too interefling and afeQing.-Our at» 
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tention is naturally drawn towards Fingal. He be- 
holds from his hill the rifing of Cathmor , and the 
danger of his fon. But what shall he do? « Shall 
» Fingal rife to his aid , and take the fword of 
» Luno ? What then should become of thy fame, 
» fon of white-bofomed Clatho ? Turn not thine 
» eyes from Fingal , daughter of Iniftore! I shall 
» not quench thy early beam. —No cloud of mine 
» Shall rife, my fon, upon thy foul of fire ». 
Struggling between concern for the fame , and fear 
for the fafety of his fon, he witdraws from the 
fight of the engagement; and difpatches Offian in 
hafte to the field, with this affeftionate and de- 
licate injunction, « Father of Ofcar! » addrefling 
him by a title which on this occafion has the 
higheft propriety. « Father of Ofcar! lift the 
» {pear ; defend the young in arms. But conceal 
» thy fteps from Fillan’s eyes: He muft not know 
» that I doubt his fteel », —Offian arrived too 
late. —But unwilling to defcribe Fillan vanquished, 
the poet fuppreffes all the circumftances of the 
combat with Cathmor; and only shews us the 
dying hero. We fee him animated to the end 
with the fame martial and ardent fpirit ; breathing 
his laft in bitter regret for being fo early cut off 
from the field of glory. « Offian, lay me in that 
» hollow rock. Raife no ftone above me; leatt 
» one shouldask about my fame. I am fallen in 
» the Art of my fields; fallen vithout renown, 
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» Let thy voice alone, fend joy to my flying fou!, 

» Why should the Bard know vhere dwells the 

»-early-fallen Fillan » 2 — He who after tracing 

the circumfiances of this ftory ,shall deny that cur 

Bard is pofleffed of high fentiment and high art, 
muft be flrangely prejudiced indeed. Let him 
tread the ftory of Pallas in Virgil, which is of a fi- 
milar kind; and after all the praife he may juftly 
beftow on the elegant and finished defcription of 
that amiable author , let him fay , which of the two 
poets unfold moft of the human foul. -I1 wave 
infifiing onany more of the particulars in Temora; 
as my aim is rather to lead the reader into the 
genius and fpirit of Offian’s poetry , than todwell 
on all his beauties. 

_ The judgment and art difcovered in conducting 
works of fuch length as Fingal and Temora , dif- 
tinguish them from the other poems in this col- 
lection. The {mailer pieces, however, contain par- 
ticular beauties no lefs eminent. They are hiftori- 
cal poems, generally of the elegiac kind; and 
plainly difcover themfelves to be the work of the 
fame author. One confiftent face of manners is 
every where prefented to us ; one {piritof poetry 
reigns;the mafterly hand of Offian appears through- 
out; the fame rapid and animated ftyle; the fame 
firong colouring of imagination, and the fame 
glowing fenfibility of heart. Befides the unity 
which belongs to the compofition of one man, 
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there is moreovera certain unity of fubje@ whic! 
very happily connects alithefe poems. They forr 
the poetical hiftory of the age of Fingal. The fam 
race of heroes, whom we had met with in th 


greater poems, Cuchullin, Ofcar, Connal an 
Gaul return again upon the ftage ; and Fingal him 
felfis always the principal figure, prefented o: 
every occafion , with equal magnificence , na} 
rifing uponus to the laft. The circumftances 0) 
Offian’s old age and blindnefs , his furviving al 
his friends , and his relating their great exploits t 
Malvina , the fpoufe or miftrefs of his belove: 
fon Ofcar, furnish the fineft poetical fituation 
that fancy could devife for that tender pathetic 
which reigns in Offian’s poetry. 

On each of thefe poems , there might be roo 
for feparate obfervations, with regard to the con 
du& and difpofition of the incidents , as well as tc 
the beauty of the defcriptions and fentiments. Car-) 
thon isa regular and higly finished piece. The 
main ftory is very properly introduced by Clef 
fammor’s relation of the adventure of his youth; 
and this introdution is finely heightened by Fin- 
gal’s fong of mourning over Moina; in which Of- 
fian, ever fond of doing honour to his father , has 
contrived to diftinguish him , forbeing an eminent 
poet, as well as warrior. Fingal’s fong upon this 
occafion, when « his thoufand Bards leaned for- 
» wards from their feats, to hear the voice off 
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» the King», is inferior to no paffage in the whole 
book ; and with great judgment putin his mouth , 
as the ferioufnefs , no lefs than the fublimity of 
the ftrain , is peculiarly fuited to the Hero’s cha- 
racter. In Darthula, are affembled almof all the 
‘tender images that can touch the heart of man; 
friendship, love , the affections of parents , fons, 
and brothers, the diftrefs of the aged, and the 
unavailing bravery of the young. The heautiful 
laddrefs to the moon, with whichthe poem opens, 
and the tranfition from thence to the fubje@, 
moft happily prepare the mind for that train of 
afrefting events that is to follow. The ftory is 
regular , dramatic , interefting to the laft. He who 
can read it without emotion may congratulate 
himfelf , if he pleafes, upon being completely ar- 
med againft fympathetic forrow. As Fingal had 
mo occafion of appearing in the aétion of this 
poem, Offian makes a very artful tranfition from 
his narration, to what was paffing in the halls 
ofSelma. The found heard there on the ftrings 
of his harp, the concern which Fingal shows 
on hearing it, and the invocation of the ghofts 
of their fathers, to receive the Heroes falling 
ina diftant land, are introduced with great beauty 
ofimagination to increafe the folemnity , and to 
diverfify the fcenery of the poem. 

| Carric-thura is fuil of the moft fublime dignity; 
vand has this advantege of being more chearful in 
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the fubje&, and more happy in the cataftrophe> 
than moft of the other poems: Though tempered 
at the fame time with epifodes in that ftrain of 
tender melancholy , which feems to have beerll 
the great delight of Offian and the Bards of his 
age. Lathmon is peculiarly diftinguished, by high 
generofity of fentiment. This is carried fo far, 
particularly in the refufal of Gaul, on one fide, ta 
take the advantage of a fleeping foe; and of La- 
_ thmon,on the other, to overpower by numbers 
the two young warriors, as to recall into one’s 
mind the manners of Chivalry ;fome reffemblance 
to which may perhaps be fuggefted by other inci- 
dents in this coliection of Poems. Chivalry, how- 
ever , tookrifein an age and country too remote 
from thofe of Offian, to admit the fufpicion that 
the one could have borrowed any thing from 
the other. So far as Chivalry had any real exif-| 
tence , the fame military enthufiafm , which gave’ 
birth toit in the feudal times , might , in the days’ 
of Offian , that is , inthe infancy of a rifing ftate, 
through. the operation of the fame caufe , very 
naturally produce effects of the fame kind on the 
minds and manners of men. So far as Chivalry) 
was an ideal fyftem exifting only in romance, it: 
will notbe thought furprifing , when we reflect! 
on the account before given of the Celtic Bards, 
that this imaginary refinement of heroic manners 
should be found among them , as much, at leaf, 
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s among the Trobadores or ftrolling Provencal 

fards, in the roth or 11th century ; whofe 

ngs, it is faid, firft gave rife to thofe romantic . 
eas of heroifm , which for fo long atime ens 

anted Europe * Offian’s heroes have all the 

allantry and generofity of thofe fabulous knights 

vithout their extravagance; and his love {cee 

les have native tendernefs, without any mix- 

ure of thofe forced and unnatural conceits 

hich abound in the old romances. The adventu- 

esrelated by our poet which refemble the moft 

hofe of romances , concern women who follow 

heir lovers to war difguifed in the armour of 
nen; and thefe are fo managed as to produce, 
othe difcovery, feveral of the moft interefting 

ituations ; one beautiful inftance of which may 

te feen in Carric-thura and another in Calthon 

nd Colmal. 

Oithona prefents a fituation of a different na- 

ure, In the abfence of her lover Gaul, she had 

leen carried of and ravished by Dunrommath. 

saul difcovers the place where sheis kept con- 

tealed, and comes to revenge her. The meeting 

of the two lovers , the fentiments and the beha- 
fiour of Oithona on that occafion , are defcribed 
with fuch tender and exquifite propriety , as does 

the greateft honour both to the art and to the 
lelicacy of ovr author: and would have been ad< 


| Vid. Huetius de origine fabularum Romanenfum, 
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mired in any poet of the moft refined age. TY 
condudt of Croma muft ftrike every reader as r 
markably judicious and beautiful. We are to] 
prepared for the death of Malvina, which is rv 
Jated in the fucceeding poem. She is therefor: 
introduced in perfon; « she has heard a vox 
» in a dream; she feels the fluttering of hi 
» foul »; and in a moft moving lamentation a 
dreffed to her beloved Ofcar ; she fings her ow 
death fong. Nothing could be calculated wi 
more art to footh and comfort her, than th 
ftory which Offian relates. In the young a | 
brave Fovargermo, another Ofcar is introduced 
his praifes are fung; and the happinefs is fet be 
fore her of thofe who die in their youth , « whe 
» their renown is around them; before the fee 
» ble beho!d them in the hall, and fmile at the 
» trembling hands ». 

But no where does Offian’s genius appear t 
greater advantage , than in Berrathon, which: 
reckoned the conclufion of his fongs, « The la) 
» found of the Voice of Cona », | 

Qualis olor noto pofiturus littore vitam, 
Ingemit, et mefis mulcens concentibus auras 
Prefago queritur Venientia funera cantu. 

The whole train of ideas is admirably fuited ti 
the fubje@t. Every thing is full of that invifibl 
world, into which the aged Bard believes him 
{elf now ready to enter, The airy hall of Finga 
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prefents itfelf to his view; « he fees the cloud 
» that shall receive his ghoft; he beholds the 
» mift that shall form his robe when he appears 
# on his hill »;andall the natural objets around 
him feem to carry the prefages of death, « The 
_» thiftle shakes its beard to the wind. The flower 
» hangs its heavy head—it feems to fay, I am 
» covered with the drops of heaven; the time 
» of my departure is near, and the blaft that 
» shall fcatter my leaves ». Malvina’s death is 
hinted to him in the moft delicate manner by 
the fon of Alpin, His lamentation over her , 
her apotheofis, or afcent to the habitation of 
heroes, and the introdu€tion to the ftory which 
follows from the mention which Offian fuppofes 
the father of Malvina to make of him in the hall 
of Fingal, are all in the higheft fpirit of poetry. 
« And doft thouremember Offian, O Tofcar fon 
-» of Comloch? The battles of our youth were 
» many; our fwords went together to the field ». 
'— Nothing could be more proper than to end 
his fongs with recording an exploit of the father 
of that Malvina, of whom his heart was now fo 
full; and who, from firft to laft, had been fich 
a favourite obje@ throughout all his poems. 
The fcene of moft of Offians poems is laid in 
Scotland, or in the coaft of Ireland oppofite to 
‘the territories of Fingal. When the fcene is in 
Ireland, we perceive no change of manners from’ 
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thofe of Offian’s native country. For as Irelandg 
‘was undoubtedly peopled with Celtic tribes, the 
language, cuftoms, and religion of both nations 
were the fame. They had been feparated from 
ene another by migration, only a few genera- 
ions, as it should feem , before our poetsage ; 
and they fill maintained a clofe and frequent 
intercourfe. But when the poet relates the expe- 
ditions of any of his heroes to the Scandinavian} 
coaft, or to the iflands of Orkney , which were 
then part of the Scandinavian territory , as he 
does in Carric-thura , Sulmalla of Lumon, and 
Cathloda , the cafe is quitre alrered. Thofecoun-) 
tries were inhabited by nations of the Teutonic 
defcent, who in their manners.and religious rites! 
differed widely from the Celte ; and it is curious 
and remarkable, to find this difference clearly’ 
pointed out in the poems of Offian. His defcrip= 
tions bear the native marks of one who was) 


prefent in the expeditions which he relates , and) 
who defcribes what he had feen with his own) 
eyes. No fooner are we carried toLochlin, or 
the iflands of Iniftore, than we perceive that} 
we are ina foreign region. New objects begin) 
to appear. We meet every where with the ftones| 
and circles of Loda, that is, Odin, the great 
Scandinavian deity. We meet with the divina= 
tion and inchantments, for which it is well 
known thofe northern nations were early fae 
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mous. « There, mixed with the murmur of wa- 
» ters, rofe the voice of aged men, who called 
» the forms of night to aid them in their war » ; 
whilft the Caledonian chiefs who affifted them, 
are defcribed as ftanding at a diftance, heedlefs 
of their rites. That ferocity of manners which 
diftinguished thofe nations , alfo becomes conf- 
picuous. In the combats of their chiefs there 
is a peculiar favagenefs,; even their women are 
bloody and fierce. The fpirit, and the very 
ideas of Regner Lodbrog, that northern Scalder 
whom I formerly quoted, occur to us again. 
« The hawks », Ofian makes one of the Scan- 
dinavian chiefs fay, « rush from all their winds ; 
» they are wont to trace my courfe. — We re- 
® joiced three days above the dead, and called 
» the hawks of heaven. They came from all 
» their winds, to feafton the foes of Annir», 

Difmiffing now the feparate confideration of 
any of our author’s works , I proceed to make 
fome obfervations on his manner of writing , 
under the general heads of Defcription, Imagery, 
and Sentiment. 

A poet of original genius is always diftingui- 
shed by his talent for defcription *. A fecond 
rate writer difcerns nothing new or peculiar in 


* Seethe rules of poetical defcription excellently illuftrated 
by ford Kaims, in his Elements of Criticifm, vol. iii, chap, 21. 
Of narration and defcription, 
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the obje& he means todefcribe. His conceptions’ 
of it are vague and loofe ; his expreffions feeble; 
and of courfe the obje@ is prefented to us in- 
diftin@ly and as through a cloud. But a true poet 
makes us imagine that we fee it before our eyes: 
he catches the diftinguishing features; he gives 
it the colours of life and reality ; he places it 
in fuch a light that a painter could copy after 
him. This happy talent is chiefly owing to a li- 
vely imagination, which firft receives a ftrong. 
impreflion of the obje@; and then, by a proper 
feleGtion of capital pitturefque circumftances em<" 
ployed in defcribing it, tranfmits that impreffion 
in its full force to the imaginations of others. 

That Offian poffeffes this defcriptive power in 
a high degree, we havea clear proof from the 
effe& which his defcriptions produce upon the* 
imaginations of thofe who read him with any 
degree of attention and tafte, Few poets are more’ 
interefting. We contract an intimate acquaintance’ 
with his principal heroes. The characters, the | 
manners, the face of the country become fami< | 
liar; we even think we could draw the figure 
of his ghofts: In a word, whilft reading him, 
we are tranfported as into a new region, and! 
dwell among his objets , asif they were all real. 

It were eafy to point out feveral inftances of 
exquifite painting in the works of our author, 
Such, for inftance , as the fcenery with which | 
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"emora opens, and the attitude in which Cair- 
ar is there. prefented to us; the defcription 
f the young prince Cormac, in the fame book ; 
nd the ruins of Balclutha in Carthon. « I have 
feen the walls of Balclutha, but they were 
_defolate. The fire had refounded in the halls; 
and the voice of the people is heard no more, 
The ftream of Clutha was removed from its 
place by the fall of the walls. The thiftle 
shook there its lonely head, The mofs whiftled 
to the wind. The fox looked out from the 
windows. The rank grafs of the wall waved 
round his head. Defolate is the dwelling of 
Moina ; filence is inthe houfe of her fathers». 
fothing alfo can be more natural and lively than 
le manner in which Carthon afterwards def- 
tibes how the conflagration of his city affefted 
im, when a child: « Have I not feen the fallen 
Balclutha? And shall I feaft with Comhal’s fon? 
Comhal! who threw his fire in the mid of 
my father’s hali! I was young , and knew not 
the caufe why the virgins wept. The columns 
of fmoke pleafed mine eye, when they rofe 
above my walls: I often looked back with 
gladnefs , when my friends fledabove the hill, 
But when the years of my youth came on, 
I beheld the mofs of my fallen walls. My figh 
arofe with the morning; and my tears defcen- 
ded with night. Shall 1 not fight, I faid to 
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» my foul, againft the children of my foe 
» And I will fight , O Bard! I feel the ftreng 
» of my foul ». In the fame poem, the affe 
bling of the chiefs round Fingal, who had be 
warned of fome impending danger by the appx 
rance of a prodigy, is defcribed with fo ma 
picturefque circumftances , that one imagines hi 
felf prefent in the affembly. « The king alc 
» beheld the terrible fight, and he forefaw* 
» death of his people. He came in filence to 
» hall, and took his father’s fpear ; the n 
» rattled on his breaft. The heroes rofe arou 
» They looked in filence on each other, m 
» king the eyes of Fingal. They faw the bar 
» in his face. — A thoufand shields are placed! 
» once on their arms, and they drew a thi 
» fand fwords. The hall of Selma brighter 
» around. The clang of arms afcends. The gi 
» dogs howl in their place. No word is ame 
» the mighty chiefs. Each marked the eyes: 
» the King , and half affumed his fpear ». 

It has been objected to Offian , that his defer 
tions of military ations are imperfect, and my 
lefs diverfified by circumftances than thofe of F; 
mer. This is in fome meafure true. The am 
ing fertility of Homer’s invention is no whi 
fo much difplayed, as in the incidents of 
battles , and in the little hiftory pieces he gif 
of the perfons flain. Nor indeed, with regi 
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‘to the talent of defcription, can too much be 
faid in praife of Homer. Every thing is alive in 
his writings. The colours with which he paints 
‘are thofe of nature. But Offian’s genius was of a 
different kind from Homer's. It led him to hurry 
towards grand objets rather than to amufe him- 
felf with particulars of lefs importance. He could 
dwell on the death of a favorite hero: but that 
ofa private man feldom ficpped his rapid courfe. 
Homer’s genius was more comprehenfive than 
fian’s. It included a wider circle of objects; and 
uld work up any incident into defcription. 
fian’s was more limited; but the region 
ithin which it chiefly exerted itfelf was the: 
ihigheft of all, the region of the pathetic and 
§fublime. 

* We muft notimagine, however, that Offian’s 
attles confift only of general indiftinG defcription.’ 
uch beautiful incidents are fometimes introdu- 
iked , and the circumftances of the perfons flain fo 
nuch diverfified, as show that he could have 
‘mbellished his military fcenes with an abundant 
riety of particulars , if his genius had led him 
Ho dwellupon them. One man « is ftretched in 
‘the duft of his native land; he fell , where of- 
ten he had f{pread the feaft , and often raifed the 
i) voice of the harp». The maid of Iniftore is intro- 
iuced , in a moving apoftrophe, as weeping for an- 
her; and a third, « as, rolled in the duft, he 
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» lifted his faint eyes to the king » , is remember~ 
ed and mourned by Fingal as the friend of Agan- 
decca. The blood pouring from the wound of 
one whois flain by night, is heard « hiffing on 
» the half extinguished oak », which had been 
kindled for giving light. Another, climbing a 
tree to efcape from his foe, is pierced by his 
{pear from behind ; « shrieking , panting he fell, 
» whilft mofs and withered branches purfue his 
» fall , and ftrew the blue arms of Gaul ». Ne- 
ver was a finer picture drawn of the ardour o/ff 
two youthful warriors than the following: « Ij 
» faw Gaulin his armour, and my foul was mixed 
» with his: For the fire of the battle was in his. 
» eyes ; he looked to the foe with joy. We fpoke 
» the words of friendship in fecret ; and the light- 
» ning of our fwords poured together. We 
» drew them behind the wood, and tried the 
» firength of our arms on the empty air ». | 

Offian is alvays concife in his defcriptions | 
which adds much to their beauty and force. Fou! 
it isa great miftake to imagine , that a crowd o: 
particulars, or a very full and extended ftyle, is of 
advantage to defcription, On the contrary , fuck 
a diffufe manner for the moft part weakens it. 
Any one redundant circumftance is a nuifance. Lif 
encumbers and loads the fancy, and renders the 
main image indiftin®, « Obftat », as Quintilian 
fays with regard to ftyle , « quicquid non adjuvat »»/ 
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Tobe concife in defcription, is one thing ; andte 

be general , is another. No defcription that refts 
in generalscan poflibly be good; it can convey 
no lively idea; for it is of particulars only that 
we have a diftin& conception, But at the fame 
time , no ftrong imagination dwells long upon 
any one particular; or heaps together a mafs of 
trivial ones. By the happy choice of fome one, 
or of afew that are the moft ftriking , it prefents 
the image more compleat , shows us more atone 
| glance, than a feeble imagination is avle todo, by 
| turning its object round and round into a variety 
of lights. Tacitus is of all profe writers the moft 
concife. He has even a degree of abruptenefs 
jrefembling our author: Yet no writer is more 
jeminent for lively defcription, When Fingal, 
jafter having conquered the haughty Swaran, 
|propofes to difmifs him with honour : « Raife to- 
» morrow thy white fails to the wind, thou 
» brother fof Agandecca »! he conveys, by 
thus addreffing his enemy, a ftronger impref- 
on of the emotions then paffing within his mind , 
han if whole paragraphs had been {pent in def- 
yeribing the conflict between refentment againft 
Swaran and the tender remembrance of his an- 
yeient love. No amplification is needed to give us 
the moft full idea of a hardy veteran, after the 
few following words: « His shield is marked with 
» the ftrokes of battle ; his red eye defpifes dan- 
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» ger », When Ofcar, left alone, was furrouns- 
ded by foes, « he ftood » ,it is faid , « growing” 
» in his place, like the flood of the narrow vas 
» le »; a happy reprefentation of one’, who, 
by daring intrepidity in the midf& of danger, 
feems to increafe in his appearance, and becomes 
more formidable every moment, like the fudden: 
rifing of the torrent hemmed in by the valley. 
Anda whole crowd of ideas , concerning the cir- 
cumftances of domeflic forrow occafioned by a 
young warrior’s firft going forth to battle, is pou- 
red upon the mind by thefe words ;. « Calmar lea« 
» ned on his father’s fpear; that fpear which he 
» brought from Lara’s hall, when the foul of his 
» mother was fad », | 

The concifenefs of Offian’s defcriptions is the 
more proper on account of his fubjefts. Defcrip-| 
tions of gay and fmiling fcenes may, without) 
any difadvantage , be amplified’ and prolonged. 
Force is notthe predominant quality expected in) 
thefe. The defcription may be weakened by he-| 
ing difufe, yet notwithfianding , may be beauti-| 
ful fill. Whereas , with refpe& to grand, folemn) 
and pathetic fubjeéts, which are Offian’s chief 
field , the cafeis very different. In thefe energy 
is above all things required. The imagination, 
mutt be feized at once, or not-at all; and is far. 
more deeply imprefled by one flrong and ardent) 
image, than by the anxious minutenefs of labou-: 
red illuftration, 
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» But Offian’s genius y though chiefly turned to- 
wards the fublime and pathetic , was not confined 
to it: In fubje@s alfo of grace an.delicacy, he 
idifcovers the hand of a mafter. Take for an ex- 
ample the following elegant defcription of Agan- 
decca, wherein the tendernefs of Tibullus feems 
united with the majefly of Virgil. « The Daugh- 
» ter of the fnow overheard, andleft the hall of 
» her fecret figh. She camein all her beauty 5 
» like the moon from the cloud of the Eaft. Love- 
» linefs was around her as light. Her fteps were 
» like the mufic of fongs. She faw the youth 
» and loved him. He was the ftolen figh ofher 
+» foul. Her blue eyes rolled on him in fecret: 
» And she bleft the chiefof Morven». Several 
other inftances might be produced of the feelings 
.of love and friendship painted by our author with 
a moft natural and happy delicacy. 

The fimplicity of Offian’s manner adds great 
beauty to his defcriptions, and indeed to his whole 
Poetry. We meet with no affe@ted ornaments; na 
forced refinement; no marks either in ftyle or 
athought of a ftudied endeavour to shine and fpar= 
kle. Offian appears every where to be prompe 
sted by his feelings; and to fpeak from the abun- 
dance of his heart. I remember no more than one 
anfiance of what can be called quaint thought in 
gthis whole collection of his Works. It is in the 
firt book of Fingal, where, from the tombs of 
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two lovers, two lonely yews are mentioned to’ 
have {prung, « whofe branches wished to meet’ 
» on high » This fympathy of the trees wit 
the lovers, may be reckoned to border on an 
dtalian conceit; and it is fomewhat curious to 
find this fingle inftance of thatfort of wit in our 
Celtic poetry. | 

The « joy of grief», is one Offian’s remarks 
able expreffions , feveral times repeated. If any) 
one shall think that it needs to be juftified by a 
precedent , he may find it twice ufed by Homers 
in the liad , when Achilles is vifited by the ghoft 
of Patroclus ; and in the Odyffey , when Ulyffes] 
meets his mother in the shades. On both thefe oc-9 
«afions, the heroes, melted with tendernefs, lament 
their not having it in their power to throw their 
arms round the ghoft, « that we might », fay they, 
a in a mutual embrace, enjoy the delight of grief», 
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But in truth the expreffion ftands in need of no! 
defence from authority ; for it is a natural and’ 
juft expreffion; and conveys aclear idea of that’ 
gratification , which a virtuous heart often feels in 
the indulgence of a tender melancholy. Offian’ 
makes a very proper diftinftion between this: 
gratification, and the deftructive effect of over- 
powering grief. « There is a joy in grief, whem! 

* Odyff, 11, a13, Tied 23. 98, 
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ii] ® peace dwells in the breafts of the fad. But 
aj » forrow waftes the-mournful, O daughter of 
th} » Tofcar, and their days are few ». To « give 
» the joy of grief», generally fignifies to raife 
the flrain of foft and grave mufick; and finely 
characterifes the tafte of Offian’s age and country. 
In thofe days, when the fongs of Bards were 
the great delight of heroes, the tragic mufe was 
held in chief honour ; gallant aCtions , and vir- 
tuous fufferings, were the chofen theme ; prefe- 
j*xably to that light and trifling ftrain of poetry 
and mufic, which promotes light and trifling 
manners, and ferves to emafculate the mind. 
» Strike the harp in my hall », faid the great 
Fingal , in the midf of youth and victory, « Strike 
» the harp in my hall, and let Fingal hear the fong: 
» Pleafant is the joy of grief! It is like the shower 
» of fpring, when it foftens the branch of the 
» Oak; and the young leaf liftsits green head. 
» Sing on, O Bards! To-morrow we lift the 
» fail». 

Perfonal epithets have been much ufed by alf 
the poets of the moft ancient ages ; and when well 
chofen , not general and unmeaning, they contri- 
bute nota little to render the ftyle defcriptive and 
animated. Befides epithets founded on bodily dif- 
tinctions , akin to many of Homer’s, we find in Of= 
fian feveral which are remarkably beautiful and 
poetical, Such as, Ofcar of the future fights, Fin- 
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gal of the mildeft look, Carril of other times, the 
mildly blushing Evirallin; Bragela, the lonely 
fun-beam of Dunfcaich; a Culdee, the fon of the 
fecret cell. 

But of allthe ornaments employed in defcrip- 
tive poetry , comparifons or fimiles are the moft}}) 
f{plendid, Thefe chiefly form what is called the 
imagery of apcem: Andas they abound fo much 
in the works of Offian, and are commonly among) 
the favourite paffages of all poets, it may be ex- 
pected that I should be fomewhat particular in my 
semarks upon them. 

A poetical fimile always fuppofes two objects’ 
brought together , between which there is fomef 
mear relation or connetion in the fancy. What 
that relation ought to be , cannotbe precifely de-, 
fined. For various , almoft numberlefs, are the: 
analogies formed among objeéts, by a fprightly | 
amagination. The relation of actual fimilitude, | 
or likenefs of appearance, is far from being the | 
only foundation of poetical comparifon. Some-/ 
times arefemblance in the effe@ produced by two | 
objects , is made the conneting principle : Some- | 
timesa reffemblance in one diftinguishing property 
or circumftance. Very often two objects are 
brought together ina fimile, though they refemble 
one another, firitly {peaking , in nothing, only 
becaufe they raife in the mind a train of fimilar, , 
and what maybe called, concordant ideas ; fo that 
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the remembrance of the on e, when recalled , fer- 
“Yes to quicken and heighten the impreflion made 
“by the other. Thus, to give an iriftance from our 
“poet, the pleafure with which an old man looks 
back on the exploits of ‘his youth, has certainly 
no dire& refemblance to the beauty of a fine 
evening ; farther than that both agree in produ- 
‘cing a certaincalm , placid joy. Yet Offian has 
founded upon this, one of the moft beautiful 
tomparifons thatisto be met with in any poet. 
« Wiltthou not liften, fon of the rock, to thefong 
» of OMan >? My foul is full of other times; the 
» joy of my youth returns. Thus, the fun appears 
®» in the weft, after the fteps of his brightnefs 
» have moved behind a ftorm. The green hills 
» lift their dewy heads. The blue ftreams rejoice 
# in the vale. The aged hero comes forth on his 
#- ftaff; and his grey hair glitters in the beam ». 
Never was there a finer group of objets. It raifes a 
firong conception of the old man’sjoy and elation 
of heart, by difplaying a fcene, which produ- 
ces in every {pectator a correfponding train of 
pleafing emotions ; the declining fun looking 
forth in his brightnefs after a ftorm ;!the chearful 
face ofall nature; and the fill life finely animated 
by the circumftance of the aged hero, with his faft 
and his grey locks;a circuniftance both extremely — 
pidturefque in itfelf , and peculiarly fuited to the 
main obje& of the comparifon. Such analogies 
Ey 
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and affociations of ideas as thefe, are highly plea 
fing to the fancy. They give opportunity for in- 
troducing many a fine poetical pi€ture. They di 
verfify the fcene, they aggrandize the fubje@ 
they keep the imagination awake and {prightly 
For as the judgment is principally exercifed ir 
diftinguishing objedts, and remarking the diffe- 
rences among thofe which feem like; fo the highefi 
amufement of the imagination is to trace likenefles 
and agreements among thofe which feem different. 

The principal rules which refpea poetical com- 
parifons are , that they be introduced on proper} 
occafions , when the mind is difpofed to relish 
them; and-not in the midf of fome fevere and 
agitating paflion ,, which cannot admit this play 
of fancy ; that they be founded on a refemblance 
neither too near and obvious, fo as to give little 
amufement to the imagination in tracing it, nor 
too faint and remote, fo as to be apprehended 
with difficulty ; that they ferve either to illuf- 
trate the principal obje&, and to render the con- 
ception of it more clear and diftin& ; or at leaft, 
to heighten and embellish it , by a fuitable aflory 
ciation of images *. 

Every country has a fcenery peculiar to itfelfs 
and the imagery of a good poet will exhibit it, 
For as he copies after nature, his allufions wilk 
of courfe be taken from thofe objects which he: 

* See Elements of Criticifm, ch, 19. vol, 3 
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fees around him, and which have often ftruck 
his fancy. For this reafon, in order to judge 
of the propriety of poetical imagery , we ought 
to be, in fome meafure, acquainted with the 
natural hiftory of the country where the fcene 
of the poem is laid. The introdution of foreign 
images betrays a poet, copying not from nature, 
but from other writers. Hence fo many Lions, 
and Tygers, and Eagles and Serpents, which 
we meet with in the fimiles of modern poets; 
as if thefe animals had acquired fome right to 
a place in poetical comparifons for ever, becaufe 
employed by ancient authors. They employed 
them with propriety , as objects generally known 
in their country; but they are abfurdly ufed 
for illuftration by us, who know them only at 
fecond hand, or by defcription. To moft rea- 
ders of modern poetry, it were more to the 
purpofe to defcribe Lions or Tygers by fimiles 
taken from men, than to compare men to Lions, 
Offian is very correctin this particular. His ima-= 
gery is, without exception, copied from that 
face of nature , which he faw before his eyes; 
and by confequence may be expected to be lively. 
We mect with no Grecian or Italian fcenery ; 
but with the mifts, and clouds, and ftorms of 
a northern mountainous region. 

No poet abounds more in fimiles than Offian. 
There are in this colleQion as many, at leaft , 
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as in the whole Iliad and Odyfley of Homer. I | 


am indeed inclined to think, that the works of 
both poets are too much crowded with them. 
Similes are fparkling ornaments; and like ail 
things that {fparkle , are apt to dazzle and tire 
us by their luftre, But if Offian's fimiles be too 
frequent, they have this advantage of being 
commonly shorther than Homer’s; they inter- 
rupt his narration lefs; he juft glances afide to 
fome refembling obje&, and inftantly returns 
to his former track. Homet’s fimiles include a 
wider range of objects. But in return, Offian’s 
are, without exception, taken from objects of 
dignity , which cannot be faid for all thofe which 
Homer employs. The Sun , the Moon, and the 
Stars , Clouds and Meteors , Lightning and Thun- 
der, Seasand Whales, Rivers , Torrents, Winds, 
Ice, Rain, Snow, Dews , Mift, Fire and Smoke, 
Trees and Forefts , Heath and Grafs and Flowers, 
Rocks and Mountains , Mufic and Songs, Light 
and Darknefs , Spirits and Ghofts; thefe form 
the circle, within which Offian’s comparifons 
generally run, Some, not many, are taken from 
Bids and Beafts ; as Eagles, Sea Fowl, the Horfe, 
the Deer, and the Mountain Bee; and a very 
- few from fuch operations of art as were then 
knov@h. Homer has diverfified his imagery 
by many more allufions to the animal world; 
to Lions, Bulls, Goats, Herds of Cattle, Ser- 
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pents, Infects,; and to the various occupations 
of rural and paftoral life, Offian’s defect in this 
article, is plainly owing to the defert , unculti- 
vated ftate of his country , which fuggefied to 
him few images beyond natural inanimate ob- 
jects , in their rudeft form. The birds and ani- 
mals of the country were probably not nume- 
rous ; and his acquaintance with them was flender, 
as they were little fubjected to the ufes of man. 
The great objection made to Offian’s imagery, 
is its uniformity , and the too frequent repetition 
of the fame comparifons. Ina work fo thick fown 
with fimiles, one could not but expeé to find 
images of the fame kind fometimes fuggefted to 
the poet by refembling objeG@s; efpecially to a 
poet like Offian, who wrote from the immediate 
impulfe of poetical enthufiafm, and without much 
preparation of fiudy or labour. Fertile as Ho- 
mer’s imagination is acknowledged to be, who 
does not know often his Lions and Bulis and 
Flocks of Sheep, recur with little or no varia- 
tion; nay, fometimes in the very fame words? 
The objection made to Offian is , however , foun- 
ded, ina great meafure, upon a miftake. It has 
een fuppofed by inattentive readers, that whe- 
sever the Moon, the Cloud, or the Thunder, 
returns in a fimile, it is the fame fimile, and 
the fame Moon, or Cloud, or Thuader, which 
they had met with a few pages before, Whee 
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reas very often the fimiles are widely different, 
The obje&, whence they are taken, is indeed 
in fubftance the fame; but the image is new ; 
for the appearance of the object is changed, it is 
prefented to the fancy in another attitude; and 
cloathed with new circumftances, to make it 
fuit the different illuftration for which it is em- 
ployed. In this, lies Offian’s great art; in fo happily 
varying the form of the few natural appearan- 
ces with which he was acquainted, as to make} 
them correfpond to a great many different ob- 
jes. 

Let us take for one inftance the Moon, which 
is very frequently introduced into his compari- 
fons; as in northern climates, where the nights 
are long , the Moon is a greater object of atten- 
tion, than in the climate of Homer ; and let us 
view how much our poet has diverfified its ap- 
pearance. The shield of a warrior is like « the | 
» darkened moon when it moves a dun circle 
» through the heavens ». The face of a ghoft, 
wan and pale, is like « the beam of the fetting © 
» moon » And a different appearance of a 
ghoft,, thin and indiftin@, is like « the new moon 
» feen through the gathered mift, when the sky 
» pours down its flaky fnow, and the world is, 
» filent and dark»; orin a different form “ull, 
it is like « the watry beam of the moon, when 
wit rushes from between two clouds, and the 
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» midnight shower is on the field». A very 
oppofite ufe is made of the moon in the defcripe 
-tion of Agandecca: « She came in all her beau- 
-» ty, like the moon from the cloud of the Eaft ». 
Hope, fucceeded by difappointment, is « joy 
# rifing on her face, and forrow returning again, 
-» like a thin cloud on the moon». But when 
Swaran , after his defeat , is cheared by Fingal’s 
generofity , « His face brightened like the full 
2» moon of heaven, when the clouds vanish 
» away, and leave her calm and broad in the 
» midft of the sky». Venvela is «bright as 
» the moon, when it trembles o’er the weftern 
» wave »; but the foul of guilty Uthal is 
« dark as the troubled face of the moon, when 
» it foretels the form ». And by a very fan- 
ciful and uncommon allufion, it is faid of Cor- 
mac, who was to die in his early years, « Nor 
» long shalt thou lift the fpear, mildly shining 
» beam of youth! Death flands dim behind thee, 
» like the darkened half of the moon behind its 
» growing light >». 

Another inftance of the fame nature may be 
taken from mift, which » as being a very fami- 
liar appearance in the country of Offian, he ap= 
plies to a variety of purpofes, and -purfues 
through a great many forms. Sometimes, which 
one would hardly expect, he employs it to 
heighten the appearance of a beautiful objet. 
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The hair of Morna is «like thé mift of Cromlaj 
» when it curls on the rock , and shines to the: 
» beam of the weft ». — « The fong comes with its: 
% mufick to melt and pleafe the ear, It is like foft 
» mift, that rifing from a lake pours on the filent va 
» le. The green flowers-are filled with dew. The 
» fun returns in its ftrength, and the mift is go- 
» ne*».—But, for the moft part, mift isemployedas | 
a fimilitude of fome difagreeable or terrible obje®, | 
« The foul of Nathos was fad dike the fun in 
» the day of mift, when his face is watery and 
w dim». The darknefs of old age comes like a 
« the mift of the defert ». The face of a ghoft 
is « pale as the mift of Cromla ». « The gloom 
» Of battle is rolled along, as mift that is poured 
» on the valley, when ftorms invade the filent 
» fun-shine of heaven». Fame fuddenly depar- 
ting , is likened to « mift that flies away before 


* There is a remarkable propriety in this comparifen, | 
It is intended to explain the effe& of foft and mournful | 
mufick. Armin appears difturbed at a performance of this | 
kind. Carmor fays to him, « Why burfis the figh of. 
» Armin > Is there a caufe to mourn? The fong eomes 
» with its mufick to melt and pleafe the ear, It is like fof — 
» mift, &c. » that is, fuch mournful fongs have a happy 
effe& to foften the heart, and to improve it by tender 
emotions , as the moifture of the mift refreshes and nou- 
rishes the flowers; whilft the fadnefs they occafion is only 
tranfient, and foon difpelled by the fucceeding occupations 
and amufements of life: « The fun returns in its ftrength, 

» and the miit is gone », 
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» the ruftling wind of the vale » A ghof, 
flowly vanishing, to « mift that melts by degrees 
» on the funny hill». Cairbar, after his trea- 
cherous affaffination of Ofcar , is compared toa 
pettilential fog. « I love a foe like Cathmor», 
fays Fingal, « his foulis great; his arm is ftrong; 
» his battles are full of fame. But the little foul 
» is like a vapour that hovers round the marshy 
» lake. It never rifes on the green hill , left the 
» winds meet it there. lis dwelling is in the cave; 
» and it fends forth the dart of death», This 
is a fimile highly finished. But there is another 
which is fill more ftriking , founded alfo on mif, 
in the 4th book of Temorva. Two faCtious chiefs 
are contending 5 Cachmor the king interpofes , 
rebukes and fileaces them. The poet intends to 
give us the higheft idea of Cathmor’s fuperiority ; 
and mof e“eétually accomplishes his intention 
by the following happy image. « They funk from 
» the king on either fide ; like two columns of 
” morning mift, when the fun rifes between 
» them, on his glittering rocks. Dark is their 
» rolling on either fide ; each towards its reedy 
» pool». Thefe inflances may fu‘iciently shew 
with what richnefs of imagination Offian’s com- 
parifons abound, and at the fame time, with 
what propriety of judgment they are employed. If 
his field was narrow , it muft be admitted to have 
heen as well cultivated as its extent would allows 
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As it is ufual to judge of poets from a co 
parifon of their fimiles more than of other pat 
fages , it will perhaps be agreable to the reader 
to fee how Homer and Offian have conduéte 
fome images of the fame kind. This might b) 
shewn in many inftances. For as the great ob 
jets of nature are common to the poets of a 
nations , and make the general ftore-houfe of a 
imagery, the ground work of their comparifor 
muft of courfe be frequently the fame. I sha’ 
fele& only a few of the moft confiderable fror 
both poets. M. Pope’s tranflation of Homer ca 
be of no ufe to us here. The parallel is alto 
gether unfair between profe , and the impofin 
harmony of flowing numbers. It is only by view 
ing Homer in the fimplicity of a profe tranf 
lation , that we can form any comparifon betweel 
the two Bards. 

The shock of two encountering armies, th 
noife and the tumult of battle, afford one of th. 
moft grand and awful fubjedts of defcription ; 0! 
which all Epic poets have exerted their ftrength 
Let us firft hear Homer. The following defcrig 
tion is a favourite one, for we find it twice repea 
ted in the fame words *, « When now the confli¢ 
» ting hofts joined in the field of battle, thei 
» were mutually oppofed shields , and fwords 
+ andthe ftrength of armed men, The boffy bue 

* Sliad ivy, 446, and Iliad viii, 6¢. 
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» klers were dashed againft each other. The uni- 
» verfal tumult rofe. There were mingied the 
i) triumphant shouts and the dying groans of the 
victors and the vanquished. The earth ftreamed 
» with blood. As when winter torrents , rushing 
» from the mountains, pour into a narrow valley, 
their violent waters. They iffue from a thou- 
» fand {prings , and mix in the hollowed channel, 
» The diftant shepherd hears on the mountain, 
their roar from afar. Such was the terror and 
the shout of the engaging armies ». In another 
affage , the poet, much in the manner of Ofhan, 
heaps fimile on fimile, to exprefs the vafinefs of 
he idea , with which his imagination feems to lae 
our. « With a mighty shout the hofts engage. 
» Not fo loud roars the wave of ocean, when 
driven againft the shore by the whole force of 
» the boifterous north ; not fo loud in the woods 
of the mountain, the stoife of the fame, when 
rifing in its fury to confume the foreft ; not fo 
loud the wind among the lofty oaks , when the 
wrath of the florm rages; as was the clamour 
of the Greeks and Trojans , when, roaring tere 
rible, they rushed againft each other * ». 
» To thefe defcriptions and fimiles , we may opé 
ofe the following from Offian , and leave the 
eader to judge between them. He will find images 
| f the fame kind employed ; commonly lefs ex# 


Z £ Iliad xiv, 393, 
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tended ; but thrown forth with a glowing rapidit 
which charaéterifes our poet. « As autumn’s dar’ 
 fiorms pour from two echoing hills, towarc 
» each other , approached the heroes. As tw 
» dark flreams from high rocks meet , and mix 
# and roar on the plain; loud, rough, and dar 
» in battle , meet Lochlin and Inisfail. Chief mis 
» ed his ftrokes with chief, and man with mar 
» Steel clanging , founded on feel. Helmets ar 
» cleft on high ; blood burfts and fmoaks around. 
» As the troubled noife of the ocean, when ro 
» the waves on high; as the laft peal of che thur 
» der of heaven, fuch is the noife of battle. 
» As roll a thoufand waves to the rock, fo Swe 
» ran’s hoft came on; as meets a rock a thoufan 
» waves, fo Inisfail met Swaran. Death raifes a 
» his voices around,and mixes with the foun 
» of shields.—The field echoes from wing to wing! 
» as a hundred hammers that rife by turns on th 
» red fon of the furnace. — As a hundred wing 
».on Morven ; as the ftreams of a hundred hills 
» as clouds fly fucceflive over heaven; or 4 
» the dark ocean affaults the shore of the de 
» fart ; fo roaring , fo vaft, fo terrible, the armie 
» mixed on Lena’s echoing heath». In fevere 
of thefe images, there is a remarkable fimilarit 
to Homer's ; but what follows is fuperior to any 
<ompartfon that Homer ufes on this fubje. « Thy 
» groan of the people fpread oyer the hills3i 
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% was like the thunder of night, when the cloud 
» burfts on Cona; and a thoufand ghofts shriek at 
js» once on the hollow wind », Never was an 


‘ Both poets compare the appearance of an army, 
Japproaching , to the gathering of dark clouds. 
« As when ashepherd» , fays Homer, « beholds 
from the rock a cloud borne along the fea by 
4 the weftern wind ; black as pitch-it appears from 
» afar , failing over the ocean, and carrying the 
» dreadful ftorm. He shrinks at the fight, and 
9 drives his flock into the cave: Such, under the 
i Ajaces , moved on, the dark , the thickened 
» phalanx to the war *».-— « They came, » fays 
Offian, « over the defert like ftormy clouds, 
when the winds roll them over the heath ; their 
) edges’ are tinged with lightning; and the e+ 
I, choing groves forefee the ftorm ». The edges 
the cloud tinged with hghtning , is a fublime 
dea ; but the shepherd and his flock, render Hos 
mer’s fimile more pitturefque. This is frequently 
he difference between the two poets, Offian 
vives no more than the main image, firong and full, 
omer adds circumfiances and appendages , which 
ufe the fancy by enlivening the fcenery. 

‘Homer compares the regular appearance of an 
army ,to « clouds that are fettled on the moun- 
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» tain top , in the day of calmnefs , when thy 
» ftrength of the north wind fleeps * ». Offian 
with full as much propriety , compares the appea: 
rance of a difordered army , to « the mountau 
» cloud, when the blaft hath entered its womb 
and fcatters the curling gloom on every fide » 
Offian’s clouds affume a great many forms ; and 
as we might expect from his climate, are a fertil 
fource of imagery to him. « The warriors follo) 
» wed their chiefs, like the gathering of the rainy, 
» clouds, behind the red meteors of heaven » 
An army retreating without coming to action,1 
likened to « clouds, that having long threatenec 
» rain, retire flowly behind the hills ». The 
picture of Oithona, after she had determined tc 
die, is lively and delicate. « Her foul was refol- 
% ved, and the tear was dried from her wildly 
» looking eye. A troubled joy rofe on her mind, 
» like the red path of the lightning on a ftormy) 
» cloud». The image alfo of the gloomy Cair« 
bar , meditating , in filence , the affaffination of 
Ofcar , until the moment came when his defigns 
were ripe for execution, is extremely noble, and) 
complete in all its parts, « Cairbar heard their 
» words in filence, like the cloud of a shower; 
» it ftands dark on Cromla , till the lightning 
» burfts its fide. The valley gleams with red light;| 
» the fpirits of the ftorm rejoice. So ftood the 
* Iliad v. 522, 
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» filent king of Temora; at length his words are 
heard ». 
Homer’s comparifon of Achilles to the Dog- 
tar ,is very fublime. « Priam beheld him rush- 
» ing along the plain, shining in his armour, like 
» the ftar of autumn; bright are its beams, dif- 
» tinguished amidft the multitude of ftars in the 
dark hour of night. It rifes in its fplendor; but 
» its fplendor is fatal; betokening to miferable 
men, the deftroying heat * ». The firft appeae 
ance of Fingal, is, in like manner, compared by 
ffian, to a flar or meteor. « Fingal, tall in his 
ship , firetched his bright lance before him, 
Terrible was the gieam of his fteel ; it was like 
the green meteor of death, fetting in the heath 
_of Malmor, when the traveller is alone , and 
the broad moon 1s darkened in heaven», The 
ero’s appearance in Homer, is more magnificent 5 
Offian , more terrible. 
A tree cut down, or overthrown by a ftorm, is 
fimilitude frequent among poets for defcribing 
e fall of a warrior in battle. Homer employs it 
ften. But the moft beautiful, by far, of his come 
Warifons, founded on this obje&, indeed one of 
e moft beautiful in the whole Iliad, is that on 
ae death of Euphorbus. « As the young and verte 
}) dant olive, which a man hath reared with care 
» in a lonely field , where the fprings of water 
| * Iliad xxii, 26, 
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» bubble around it ; it is fair and flourishing 
» itis fanned by the breath of all the winds, ani 
2 loaded with white bloffoms ; when the fudder 
» blaft of a wirlwind defcending , roots it ou 
» from its bed, and ftretches it on the duft «+ 
To this , elegant as it is, we may oppofe the fol 
lowing fimile of Offian’s, relating to the death o 
the three fons of Ufnoth. « They fell , like thre 
» young oaks which ftood alone on the hill. Thi 
» traveller faw the lovely trees, and wondered 
» how they grew fo lonely. The blaft of the de. 
» fert came by night , and laid their green head: 
» low. Next day he returned ; but they were 
» withered, and the heath was bare ». Malvi 
na’s allufion to the fame obje@, in her lamenta- 
tion over Ofcar, is fo exquifitely tender, tha, 
I cannot forbear giving it a place alfo. « I was ¢| 
» lovely tree in thy prefence , Ofcar! with all 
» my branches round me. But thy death came § 
» like a blait from the defert , and laid my greer 
» head low. The fpring retuined with its sho- 
» wers; but no leaf of mine arofe ». Severa’ 
of Offian’s fimiles taken from trees , are remarka: 
bly beautiful , and diverfified with well chofer 
circumftances ; fuch as that upon the death 0% 
Ryno and Orla: « They have fallen like the oak 
» of the defart ; when it lies acrofs a ftream , anc 
» withers in the wind of the mountains » : Oy 
* Wiad xvii. 53. 


that 
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that which Offian applies to himfelf; « I, like, 

# an ancient oak in Morven, moulder alone in- 

» my place; the blaft hath lopped my branches. 

» away; andI tremble at the wings of the north» 

As Homer exalts his heroes by comparing them 

to gods , Offian makes the fame ufe of comparifons 

taken from fpirits and ghofts. Swaran « roared 

» in battle, like the shrill fpirit of a ftorm that 

» fits dim on the clouds of Gormal, and enjoys 
» the death of the mariner ». His people gatite- 

red around Erragon , « like ftorms around the 

» ghoft of night, when he calls them from the 
'» top of Morven, and prepares to pour them on 
om the land of the firanger ».—« They fell before 
» my fon, like groves in the defert , when an 

'» angry ghoft rushes through night , and takes 
» their green heads in his hand», In fuch 
images , Offian appears in his firength ; for very 
feldom have fupernatural beings been painted 
with fo much fublimity , and fuch force of ima- 
gination, as by this poet. Even Homer ; great as 
he is , muft yeld to him in fimiles formed upon. 
thefe. Take , for inftance , the following , which 
is the moft remarkable of this kind in the Iliad. 
« Meriones followed Idomeneus to battle, like 
» Mars the defiroyer of men, when he rushes 
to war. Terror, his beloved fon, {trong and 
. fierce , attends him ; who fills with difmay ,. 
» the moft valiant hero, They come from Thrace , 


F 
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» armed againft the Ephyrians and Phlegyans 3) 
» nor do they regard the prayers of either ; but: 
» difpofe of fuccefs at their will *». The idea: 
here , is undoubtedly noble : but obferve what a. 
figure Offian fets before the aftonished imagina- | 
tion, and with what fublimely terrible circumf= | 
tances he has heightened it. « He rushed in the 
» found of his arms, like the dreadful fpirit of. 
» Loda, when he comes in the roar of a thoufand 
» ftorms , and fcatters battles from his eyes. He 
ox fits on a cloud over Lochlin’s feas. His mighty 
» handis on his fword. The winds lift his flaming _ 
» locks. Sovterrible was Cuchullin in the day of 
o his fame ». | 

Homer's comparifons relate chiefly to martial. 
fubje&s, to the appearances and motions. of ar- 
mies, the engagement and death of heroes, and 
the various incidents. of war. In Offian , we find 
a greater variety of other fubjedts illuftrared by | 
fimiles ; particularly , the fongs of Bards , the) 
beauty of women, the different circumftances of} 
old age , forrow , and private diftrefs ; which give) 
occafion to much beautiful imagery. What, for: 
inftance, can be more delicate and moving , than 


| 


| 


» Why didit thou come ove; the dark blue wave 
* Sliad xiii, 298, 
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ss to Nuath’s mournful daughter? Why did not ft 
» pafsaway in fecret, like the flower of the rock, 
» that lifts its fair head unfeen, and ftrews its 
» withered leaves on the blaft ». The mufic 
of Bards , a favourite obje& with Offian , is illuse 
trated by a variety of the moft beautiful appea- 
rances that are to be found in nature. Itis come 
pared to the calm shower of fpring ; to the dews 
‘of the morning on the hill of roes; to the face 
of the blue and ftill lake. Two fimiles on this 
fubje&, I shall quote, becaufe they would do 
honour to any of the moft celebrated claffics. The 
one is; « Sit thou on the heath, O Bard! and 
» let us hear thy voice ; it is pleafant as the gale 
-» of the fpring that fighs on the hunter’s ear, 
» when he wakens from dreams of joy , and has 
» heard the mufic of the fpirits of the hill ». 
The other contains ashort , but exquifitely ten- 
der image , accompained with the fineft poetical 
painting. « The mufic of Carryl was like the me- 
* mory of joys that are paft, pleafant and mourns 
» fulto the foul. The ghofts of departed Bards 
'» heard it from Slimora’s fide. Soft founds fpread 
» along the wood; andthe filent valleys of night 
» rejoice ». What a figure would fuch imagery 
and fuch fcenery have made , had they been pre- 
fented to us, adorned with the fweetnefs and 
harmony of the Virgilian numbers! 
I have chofen all along to compare Offian 
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with Homer, rather than Virgil, for an obvious 
reafon. There is much nearer correfpondence bet- 
ween the times and.manners of the two former 
poets. Both wrote in an early period of fociety ; 
both are originals, both are diftinguished by 
fimplicity , fublimity , and fire, The corre& ele- 
gance of Virgil, his artful imitation of Homer, 
the Roman fiatelinefs which he every where 
maintains, admit no parallel with the abrupt bold- | 
nefs, and enthufiaftick warmth of the Celtic | 
Bard. In one article, indeed, there is a refem- 
blance. Virgil is more tender than Homer; and | 
thereby agrees more with Offian ; with this 
difference, that the feelings of the one are more 
gentle and polished, thofe of the other more 
firong; the tendernefs of Virgil foftens, that of 
Ofian diffolves and overcomes the heart. | 

A refemblance may be fometimes obferved be-_ 
tween Offian’s comparifons , and thofe employed | 
by the facred writers, They abound much in this, 
figure, and they ufe it with the utmoft proprie= 
ty *. The imagery of Scripture exiibits a foil and) 
climate altogether different from thofe of Offian ; 
a warmer country , amore fmiling face of nature, 
the arts of agriculture and of rural life much} 
farther advanced. The wine prefs , and the thresh- 
ing floor, are often prefented to us, the Cedar) 
and the Palm-tree , the fragrance of perfumes , the 

® See Dr, Lowth de Sacra Posi Hebreorum. i 
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voice ofthe Turtle , and the beds of Lillies. The 
fimiles are, like Offian’s, generally short, tou- 
ching on one point of refemblance, rather than 
fpread out into little epifodes. In the following 
example may ‘be perceived what inexpreflible 
grandeur poetry receives from the intervention 
of the Deity. « The nations shall rush like the rus- 
» hings of many waters; but God shall rebuke 
» them, andthey shall fly far off,and shall be chafed 
» as the chaff of the mountains before the wind, 
» and like the down of the thifile before the 
» whirlwind *», 

Befides formal comparifons , the poetry of 
Offian is embellished with many beautiful me- 
taphors : Such as that remarkably fine one applied 
to Deugala , « She was covered with the light 
» of beauty; but her heart was the houfe of 
» pride ». This mode of expreflion, whicls 
fupprefies the mark of comparifon , and fubfti- 
tutes a figured defcription in room of the objec 
defcribed, is a great enlivener of ftyle. Ic denotes 
that glow and rapidity of fancy, which without 
paufing to form aregular fimile, paints the obje& 
at one firoke. « Thou art to me the beam of 
» the eaft, rifing-in a land unknown». — « In 
» peace, thou art the gale of fpring; in war, 
» the mountain ftorm », — « Pleafant be thy 

~» reft, O lovely beam, foon haft thou fet on 
_* [faiah xvii, 13. 
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» our hills! The fteps of thy departure were 
» ftately , like the moon on the blue trembling 
» wave. But thou haft left us in darknefs, firft 
» of the maids of Lutha! — Soon haft thou fet 
» Malvina ! but thou rifeft, like the beam of 
» the eaft, among the fpirits of thy friends , 
» where they fit in their ftormy halls , the cham- 
» bers of the thunder ». This is correct and 
finely fupported. But in the following inftance , | 
the metaphor, though very beautiful at the be- | 
ginning , becomes imperfect before it clofes , by 
being improperly mixed with the literal fenfe. | 
« Trathal went forth with the ftream of his people; | 
» but they metarock ; Fingal ftood unmoved; | 
» broken they rolled back from his fide. Nor did 
» they roll in fafety; the fpear of the king pur- 
_ 2 fued their flight ». 

The hyperbole is a figure which we might ex- 
pect to find often employed by Offian; as the un- | 
difciplined imagination of early ages generally 
prompts exageration , and carries its objects to — 
excefs ; whereas longer experience , and farther 
progrefs in the arts of life, chaften mens ideas 
and expreffions. Yet Offian’s hyperboles appear 
not to me, either fo frequent, or fo harsh, as 
might at firft have been looked for; an advan- 
tage owing no doubt to the more cultivated ftate , 
in which , as was before shewn, poetry fubfifted 
among the ancient Celte , than among moft other 
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‘barbarous nations. One of the moft exaggerated 
defcriptions in the whole work, is what meets 
us at the beginning of Fingal, where the fcout 
makes his report to Cuchullin of the landing of 
the foe. But this is fo far from deferving cen- 
fure , that it merits praife ,as being , on that occa- 
fion, naturaland proper. The fcout arrives trem- 
bling and full of fears; and it is well known, 
that no paffion difpofes men to hyperbolize more 
than terror. It both annihilates themfelves im their 
own apprehenfion, and magnifies every object 
which they view through the medium ofa trou- 
bled imaination. Hence all thofe indiftin@ ima- 
ges of formidable greatnefs, the natural marks 
of a difturbed and confufed mind, which occur 
in Moran’s defcription of Swaran’s appearance 
and in his relation of the conference which they 
held together; not unlike the report , which the 
affrighted Jewish fpies made to their leader of 
the land of Canaan, « The land through which 
» we have gone to fearch it, is aland that eatetz 
» up the inhabitants thereof; and ail the people 
» that we faw in it, are men of a gréat fta= 
» ture: and there faw we giants, the fons of 
» Anak, which come of the giants; and we were 
» in our own fight as grafshoppers , and fo were 
» we intheir fight* », 

With regard to perfonifications , I formerly ob= 

* Numbers xiii, 32, 33, 
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ferved that Offian was fparing , and I accounted 
for his being fo. Allegorical perfonages he has 
mone; and their abfence is not to be regretted. 
For the intermixture of thofe shadowy beings, 
‘which have not the fupport even of mytholo- 
gical or legendary belief, with human adors, 
feldom produces a good effect. The fition becomes 
too vifible and phantaftick; and overthrows that 
impreflion of reality , which the probable recital 
of human attions is calculated to make upon the 
smind, Inthe ferious and pathetick fcenes of Offian 
efpecially , allegorical charafters would have | 
been as much out of place , as in Tragedy; fer- | 
wing only unfeafonably to amufe the fancy whilft 
hey ftopped the current, and weakened the force 
of paffion. 

With apoftrophes , or addreffesto perfons abfent 
mr dead, which have heen, in all ages, the lan- 
guage of paflion, our poet abounds; and they are 
among his higheft beauties. Witnefs the apof- 
trophe, in the firft book of Fingal , tothe maid 
of Iniftore , whofe lover had fallen in battle; 
and that inimitably fine one of Cuchullin to Bra- 
gela at the conclufion of thefome book, He coms 
mands the harp to be ftruck in her praife; and 
the mention of Bragela’s name, immediately fug- 
gefting to him a crowd of tender ideas; « Dok 
» thou raife thy fair face from the rocks », 
he exclaims, « to find the fails of Cuchullin 2 
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« The fea is rolling far diftant, and its white 
_» foam shall deceive thee for my fails». And 
now his imagination being wrought up to con- 

ceive her as, at that moment, really in this fitua- 

tion, he becomes afraid of the harm she may 
receive from the inclemency of the night; and 
with an enthufiafm, happy and affe@ing, though 
beyond the cautious ftrain of modern poetry, 

« Retire, » he proceeds, « retire , for it is night, 

» my love, and the dark winds figh in thy hair. 

» Retire to the hall of my feafts, and think of 

» the times that are paft; for I will notreturn’ ~ 

» till the ftorm of war has ceafed. O Connal, 

» {peak of wars and arms , and fend her from 

» my mind; for lovely with her raven hair is 

» the white-bofomed daughter of Sorglan or 

This breathes all the native {pirit of paflion and 

tendernefs. 

The adreffes to the fun , to the moon, and 
to the evening ftar , muit draw the attention 
of every reader of tafte, as among the moft 

fplendid ornaments of his colle&ion. The beauties 
of each are too great, and too obvious to need 
any particular comment. in one paflage only of 
the addrefs to the moon, there appears fome ob- 
fcurity. « Whither dof& thou retire from thy 

» courfe, when the darknefs of thy countenance 
'» grows? Haftthou thy hall, like Ofian? Dwel- 
‘w left thou in the shadow of grief? Have thy. 
| F 5 
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» fifters fallen from heaven? Are they who res: 
» joiced with thee at night, no more? Yes, 
» they have fallen, fair light! and thou doft often 
» retire to mourn ». We may be at a lofs to 
comprehend, at firft view, the ground of thefe 
fpeculations of Offian, concerning the moon; 
but when all the circumftances are attended to, 
they will appear to flow naturally from the pre- 
fent fituation of his mind. A mind under the do-) 
minion of any ftrong paffion, tinfures with its 
own difpofition , every objet which it beholds. 
‘The old Bard , with his heart bleeding for the 
lofs of all his friends ,is meditating on the diffe- 
rent phafes of the moon. Her waning and dark- | 
nefs, prefents to his melancholy imagination, 
the image of forrow; and prefently the ideaarifes, | 
and 1s indulged, that, like himfelf, she retires 
to mourn over the lofs of other moons, or of 
flars, whom he calls her fifters, and fancies to 
have once rejoiced with her at night , now fallen 
from heaven. Darknefs fuggefted the idea of mour- 
ning, and mourning fuggefted nothing fo natu- 
tally to Offian, as the death of beloved friends. 
fn inftance precifely fimilar of this influence of 
paflion , may be feen in a paflage which has al-) 
ways been admired of Shakefpear’s King Lear. 
The old man on the point of diftraGtion, through 
the inhumanity of his daughters , fees Edgar ap~ | 
pear difguifed like a beggar anda madman, 
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Lear. Didi thou give all to thy daughters? And art thou 


come to this? 
Couldeft thou leave nothing ? Didft thou give them all 4 


Kent. He hath no daughters, Sir, 
Lear. Death, traitor! nothing could have fubdued nature, 
To fuch a lownefs, but his unkind daughters, 
King Lear, AG. 3. Scene 5 


The apoftrophe to the winds, inthe opening 
of Darthula, is ia the higheft fpirit of poetry. 
« But the winds deceive thee, O Darthula: and 
» deny the woody Etha to thy fails. Thefeare not 
» thy mountains , Nathos, nor is that the roar of 
» thy climbing waves. The halls of Cairbar are 
» near, and the towers of the foe lift their head. 
2» — Where have ye been, ye fouthern winds ; 
» when the fons of my love were deceived 2 
» But ye have been fporting on plains, and pur- 
» fuing the thiftle’s beard. O that ye had been 
» ruftling in the fails of Nathos, till the hills of 
» Etha rofe! till they rofe in their clouds, and 
» faw their coming ». This paflage is remar- 
Kable for the reflemblance it bears to an ex- 
poftulation with the wood nymphs, on their 
abfence at a critical time; which, as a favou- 
rite poetical idea, Virgil has copied from Theo- 
critus, and Milton has very happily imitated 
from both. 


Where were ye, nymphs! when the remorfelefs deep 
Clos’ ‘o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the fteep 
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Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie; 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva fpreads her wizard ftream *. 


Having now treated fully of Offian’s talents, | 


with refpe& to defcription and imagery , it only 


remains to make fome obfervations on his fenti- | 


ments. No fentiments can be beautiful without 
being proper; that is, fuited to the character 
and fituation of thofe who utter them. In this 
refpect , Offian is as correCtas moft writers. His 
charaGers, as above obferved, are in gesieral weil 
fupported , which could not have been the cafe, 
had the fentiments been unnatural or out of place. 
A variety of perfonages of different ages, fexes, 
and conditions , are introduced into his poems; 
and they fpeak and a@ with a propriety of fen- 
timent and behaviour, which it is furprifing to 
find in fo rude an age. Let the poem of Darthula, 
throughout, be taken as an example. 

But it is not enough that fentiments be natu- 
ral and proper. In order to acquire any high 
degree of poetical merit, they muft aifo be fu- 
blime and pathetick. 

The fublime is not confined to fentiment alone. 
It belongs to defcription alfo ; and whether in 
defcription or in fentiment, imports fuch ideas 


* Milton’s Lycidas. — See Theocrit. Idyll. I. 
Tha won’ dp rob’ cxee Aagns traxtro; me moxa,Nvuugar, &c, 
And. Virg. Eclog. 1a. 
Que nemora, aut qui vos faltus habuere, puclle, Xe. 
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prefented to the mind, as raife it to an uncom- 
mon degree of elevation, and fill it with admi- 
ration and aftonishment. This is the higheft ete 
either of eloquence or poetry : And to produce 
this effect, requires a genius glowing with the 
ftrongeft and warmeft conception of fome objet 
awful, great or magnificent. That this character 
sof genius belongs to Offian, may , [think , fufii- 
ciently appear from many of the pafiages I have 
already had occafion to quote. To produce 
more inftances, were fuperfluous. If the enga- 
gement of Fingal with the fpirit of Loda, in 
Carric-thura; if the encounters of the armies, 
in Fingal ; if the addrefs to the fun, in Carthon; 
if the fimiles founded upon ghofts and fpirits of 
the night, all formerly mentioned, be not ad- 
mitted as examples, and illufirious ones too, 
of the true poetical fublime , I confefs myfelf 
entirely ignorant of this quality in writing. 
All the circumflances , indeed, of Ofian’s com- 
| pofition , are favourable to the fublime, more 
_perhaps than to-any other fpecies of beauty. 
Accuracy and corre€tnefs ; artfully connected 
“narration ; exaét method and proportion of parts , 
“we may look for in polished times. The gay and 
ithe beautiful , will appear to more advantage in 
“the midft of fmiling fcenery and pleafurable the- 
hmes. But amidft the rude fcenes of nature , amidft 
“rocks, and torrents, and whirlwinds, and battles, 


| 
| 
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dwells the fublime. It is the thunder and the 
lightning of genius. It is the offspring of nature, 
not of art. It is negligent of all the leffer gra- 
ces, and perfe@ly confiftent with a certain noble 
diforder. It affociates naturally with that grave 
and folemn fpirit , which diftinguishes our author. 
For the fublime , is an awful and ferious emo- 
tion; and is heightened by all the images of 
Trouble , and Terror, and Darknefs. 
Ipfe pater, media nimborum in noe, corufca 
Fulmina molitur dextra; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit; fugere fere; & mortalia corda 
Per gentes, humilis ftravit pavor; ille, flagrant? 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit. — Vine. Georg. I. | 
Simplicity and concifenefs , are never-failing 
charaGterifticks of the ftile of a fublime writer. 
He refis on the majefty of his fentiments , not on 
the'pomp of his expreffions. The main fecret 
of being fublime, is to fay great things in few,| 
and in plain words: For every fuperfluous de- 
coration degrades a fublime idea. The mind rifes) 
and fwells, when a lofty defcription or fenti 
ment is prefented to it, in its native form. Bu 
no fooner does the poet attempt to fpread out) 
this fentiment or defcription, and to deck ith 
round and round with glittering ornaments, than 
the mind begins to fall from its high elevation ;§ 


the tranfport is over; the beautiful may remain ,§ 
but the fublime is gone, Hence the concife an 
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fimple ftyle of Offian , gives great advantage to 
his fublime conceptions ; andaflifts them in feiz- 
ing the imagination with full power *. 
Sublimity as belonging to fentiment, coinci- 
des in a great meafure with magnanimity , he- 
roifm, and generofity of fentiment. Whatever 
difcovers human nature in its greateft elevation; 
whatever befpeaks a high effort of foul; or 
shews a mind fuperior to pleafures , to dangers, 
and to death, forms what may be called the 
mora! or fentimental fublime. For this , Offian is 
eminently diftinguished. No poet maintains a 
higher tone of virtuous and noble fentiment , 
throughout all his works, Particularly in all the 


* The noted faying of Julius Cxfar, to the pilot in a 
fiorm ; « Quid times ? Cxfarem vehis »; is magnanimous and 
fublime. Lucan, not fatisfied with this fimple concifenefs , 
refolved to amplify and improve the thought. Obferve, how 
every time he twifts it round, it departs farther from the 
fublime, rill, at laff, it ends in tumid declamation. 

Sperne minas, inquit, pelagi; ventoque furenti 
Trade finum. Italiam, fi coelo auctore, recufas, 
Me, pete. Sola tibi caufa hee eft jufta timoris 
Vedorem non noffe tuum; quem numina nunquam 
Deftituunt ; de quo male tunc fortuna meretur, 
Cum poit vota venit ; medias perrumpe procellas, 
Tutela fecure mea. Coeli ifte fretique, 
Non puppis nofire, labor eft, Hanc Cefare preflam 
A fludu defendit onus. 
— Quid tanta ftrage paratur, 
Ignoras? Querit pelagi cxlique tumultu 
Quid prafter fortuna mihi.— 

PuUARSAL, Vo 575s 
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fentiments of Fingal, there is a grandeur and 
‘loftinefs proper to fwell the mind with the hig- } 
heft ideas of human perfeftion. Wherever he} | 
appears , we behold the hero. The obje&s which J 
he purfues, are always truly great; to-bend J 
the proud; to proteét the injured; to defend | 
his friends ; to overcome his enemies by gene- | 
rofiry more than by force. A portion of the fame | 
{pirit aQtuates all the other heroes. Valour reigns; J 
but it is a generous valour, void of cruelty, 1 
animated by honour, not by hatred. We behold } 
no debafing paflions among Fingal's warriors; no 
fpirit of avarice or of infult; but a perpetual 
contenticn for fame; a defire of being diftinguif- J 
hed and remembered for gallant aGtions; a love 
of juftice; and a zealous attachment to their | 
friends and their country. Such is the ftrain of fen: | 
timent in the works of Offian. 

But the fublimity of moral fentiments, if they 
wanted the foftening of the tender, would be 
in hazard of giving a hard and ftiff air to poe- 
try. It is not enough to admire. Admiration is 
a cold feeling , in comparifon of that deep-inter- 
eft, which the heart takes in tender and pathe- 
tick fcenes; where, by a myfterious attachment 
to the objets of compaffion, we are pleafed 
and delighted, even whilft we mourn. With 
{cenes of this kind, Offian abounds; and his 
high merit in thefe , is inconteftable. He may 
be blamed for drawing tears too often from cur 
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eyes; but that he has the power of comman- 
ding them , I believe no man , who has the leaft 
fenfibility , will queftion. The general character 
of his poetry, is the heroic mixed with the 
elegiac ftrain; admiration tempered with pity. 
Ever fond of giving , as he expreffes it, « the 
» joy of grief» , it is vifible, that on all mo- 
ving fubjedts , he delights to exert his genius; 
and accordingly , never were there finer pathe- 
tick fituations, than what his works prefent. 
His great art in managing them lies in giving 
vent to the fimple and natural emotions of the 
aeart. We meet with no exaggerated declama= 
tion ; no fubtile refinements on forrow ; no fube 
tution of defcription in piace of paffion. Offian 
felt ftrongly himfelf, and the heart, when, uttering 
ts native language, never faiis, by powerful fyma 
Mathy , to affect the heart. A great variety of 
sxamples might be produced. We need only open 
the book to find them every where. What, for 
nftance , can be more moving, than the lamen- 
tations of Oithona , after her misfortune? Gaul, 
the fon of Morni , her lover , ignorant of what she 
aad fuffered, comes to her refcue, Their meeting 
s tender in the higheft degree. He propofes to 
engage her fue, in fingle combat , and gives her 
m charge what she is to do, if he himfelf shall 
fall. « And shallthe daughter of Nuath live, she 
replied with a burfting figh ? Shall I live in 

Tromathon and the fon of Morni low? My 
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» heart is not of that rock; nor my foul car! 
» lefs as that fea, which lifts its blue waves 
» every wind, and rolls beneath the ftorm. T 
» blaft, which shall lay thee low, shall fpre 
» the branches of Oithona on earth. We sh 
» wither together , fon of car-borne Morni! T 
» narrow houfe is pleafant to me; and the gr 
» ftone of the dead; for never more will I lea! 
» thy rocks, fea-furrounded Tromathon !— Ch 
» of Strumon, why cameft thou over the wav§ 
» to Nuath’s mournful daughter ? Why did nog 
» pafs away in fecret, like the flower of t! 
» rock, thas lifts its fair head unfeen , and fire 
» its withered leaves on the blaft? Why di) 
» thou come, O Gaul! to hear my departi 
» figh?—O hadI dwelt at Duvranna, in the brig} 
» beams of my fame! Then had my years cor 
» on with joy; and the virgins would blefs n 
» fteps. But I fall in youth, fon of Morni, a} 
» my father shall blush.in his hall ». 

Oithona mourns like a woman; in Cuchulli) 
expreffions of grief after his defeat, we behc| 
the fentiments of a hero, generous but defpo! 
ding. The fituation is remarkably fine. Cuchy 
lin, rouzed from his cave , by the noife of battl 
fees Fingal victorious in the field. He is defc 
bed as kindling at the fight. « His hand is on ¢) 
» {word of his fathers , his red-rolling eyes 4 
» the foe. He thrice attempted to rush to battl! 
» and thrice did Connal ftop him» ; fuggeftiny 
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that Fingal was routing the foe; and that he 
ught not, by the show of fuperfluous aid, to 
eprive the king of any part of the honour of 
victory , which was owing to him alone. Cue 
hullin yields to this generous fentiment; but 
e fee it flinging him to the heart with the fenfe 
fhis own difgrace. « Then, Carril , go, replied 
» the chief, and greet the king of Morven. 
by When Lochlin falls away like a ftream after 
y rain, and the noife of the battle is over, then 
be thy voice fweet in his ear, to praife the 
king of fwords. Give him the fword of Caith- 
bat; for Cuchullin is worthy no more to lift 
» the arms of his fathers. But , O ye ghofts of 
the lonely Cromla! Ye fouls of chiefs that 
» are nomore! Be yethe companions of Cuchullin, 
and talk to him in the cave of his forrow. For 
» never more shall I be renowned among the 
mighty in the land. I am like a beam that has 
» shone: Like a mift that has fled away ; when 
the blaft of the morning came, and brightened 
the shaggy fide of the hill. Connal! talk of 
arms no more: Departed is my fame. My 
fighs shall be on Cromla’s wind ; till my foot- 
fteps ceafe to be feen. And thou, white-bofo- 
» med Bragela! mourn over the fall of my fame 5 
for vanquished, I will never return to thee, 
thou fun-beam of Dunfcaich »! 


fEftuat Ingens 
Uno in corde pudor, lu@ufque, & confcia virtus, 
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Befides fuch extended pathetick fcenes, Offiaif 
frequently pierces the heart by a fingie unexpec 
ed firoke. When Ofcar fell in battle , « No fathe 
» mourned his fon flain in youtn; no brother 
» his brother of love; they fell without tears 
» for the chief of the people was low ». L 
the admirable interview of HeCtor with Andro 
mache, in the fixth Iliad, the circumftance o 
the child in his nurfe’s arms, has often been re 
marked, as adding much to the tendernefs of 
the fcene. In the following paflage relating to th 
death of Cuchullin , we finda circumftance tha 
muft ftrike the imagination with fill greater force 
« And is the fon of Semo fallen ? faid Carril wit! 
» a figh. Mournful are Tura’s walls, and forroy 
s dwells at Dunfcaich. Thy fporfe is left alon 
» in her youth; the fon of thy love is alonefa 
» He shall come to Bragela, and ask her why 
» she weeps. He shall lift his eyes to the wall 
» and fee his father’s fword. Whofe fword i 
» that ?>he will fay; and the foul of his mothe 
» is fad ». Soon after Fingal had shewn al) 
the grief of a father’s heart for Ryno, on 
of his fons , fallen in battle, he is calling 
after his accuftomed manner , his fons to the 
chafe. « Call », fays he; « Fillan and Ryne 
» — But he his not here—. My fon refts op 
» the bed of death ». — This unexpected flarj 
of anguish , is worthy of the higheft tragic 
poet, | 
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if she come in, she'll fure foeak-to my wife — 
My wite!—my wife—What wife ?—I have no wife— 
Oh infupportable! Oh heavy hour! 
Orhello, A&, 5. Scene 7. 
The contrivance ofthe incident in both poets 
is fimilar ; but the circumfances are varied with 
judgment. Othello dwelis upon the name of wife, 
‘when it had fallen from him, with the confufion 
and horror of one tortured with guilt, Fingal , 
rwith the dignity of a hero, corrects himfelf, and 
fuppreffes his rifing grief, 
Thecontraft which Offian frequently eee be- 
tween his prefentand his former flate,diffufes over 
his whole poetry ,a folemn pathetick air, which 
cannot fail to make impreffion on every heart.The 
conclufion of the fongs of Selma, is particularly 
calculated for this purpofe. Nothing can be more 
poetical and tender , or can leave upon the mind, 
a ftronger, and more afieCting idea of the vene- 
rable aged Bard. « Such vere the words of the 
» Bards inthe days of the fong ; when the king 
§» heard the mufic of harps, and the tales of other 
#2» times. The chiefs gathered from all their hills, 
sy and heard the lovely found. They praifed the 
» voice of Cona *;the firft among a thoufand Bards, 
» But ageis now on my tongue, and my foul has 
» failed. I hear ,fometimes , the ghofts of Bards, 
» and learn their pleafant fong. But memory fails 
iy on my mind; I hear the call of years. They 
jn fay , as they pafs along: Why does Offian fing 3 
® * Offiaa himfelf is postieal!y called the voice of Cont 
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» Soon shall he lie in the narrow houfe, and n¢ 
» Bard shail raife his fame. Roll on, ye dark-browr 
» years! for ye bring no joy in your courfe, Ley 
» the tomb open to Offian, for his ftrength ha: 
» failed. The fons of the fong are gone to reft 
» My voice remains, like a blaft , that roars lonely 
» on a fea-furrounded rock, after the winds ar 
» laid. The dark mofs whiftles there, and the 
» diftant mariner fees the waving trees ». 

Upon the whole; if to feel ftrongly , and to de: 
fcribe naturally , be the two chief ingredients ir 
poetical genius, Offian mufi,after fair examination 
be held to pofiefs that genius in a high degree) 
The queftion is not, whether a few improprieties 
may be pointed out in his works ; whether this,o 
that paflage might not have been worked up with) 
more artand skill,by fome writer of happier times? 
A thoufand fuch cold and frivolous criticifims , are! 
altogether indecifive as to his genuine merit. But, 

has he the {pirit , the fire, the infpiration of a poet?! 
Does he utter the voice of nature? Does he elevate 
by his fentiments? Does he intereft by his defcrip- 
tions? Does he paint to the heart as well as to the 
fancy ? Does he make his readers glow , and trem= 
ble, and weep > Thefe are the great charatterifticks 
of true poetry. Where thefe are found , he muft 
be a minute critic indeed , who can dwell upon 
flight defeéts. A few beauties-of this high kind | 
tranfcend whole volumes of faultlefs mediocrity, | 
Uncouth and abrupt, Offian may fometimes appear 
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ry reafon of his concifenefs, But he is fublime, 
eis pathetick, in an eminent degree. If he has 
ot the extenfive knowledge , the regular dignity” 
f narration , the fulnefs and accuracy of defcrip- 
ion, which we find in Homer and Virgil, yet in 
rength of imagination , in grandeur of fentiment, 
nativemajefty of pafiion, heis fully their equal. 
he fiows notalways like a clear fiream, yethe 
weaks forth often like a torrent of fire. Of art 
oo , heis far from being deftitute; and his imagi- 
tion is remarkable for delicacy as wellas frength. 
eldom or never is he either trifling or tedious; 
dif he be thought too melancholy, yet he is 
Wiways moral. Though his merit were in other 
{pects much lefs than itis, this alone ought to 
title him to high regard, that his writings are 
jemarkably favourable to virtue. They awake the 
endereft fympathies,and infpire the moft generous 
pmotions. No reader can rife from him, without 
eing warmed with the fentiments of humanity , 
irtue and honour, 
} Though unacquainted with the original langua- 
e,there is no one but mutt judge the tranflationto 
leferve the highest praife , on account ofits beau- 
and elegance, Of its faithfulnefs and accuracy , 
have been affured by perfons skilled in the Galic 
ngue, who, from their youth , were acquainted 
ith many of thefe poems of Offian. To transfufe 
ch fpirited and fervid ideas from one language 
to another ; to tranflate litterally , and yet with - 
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fuch a glow of poetry; to keep alive fo much 
pafiion , anfupport fo much dignity throughout’ 
is one of the moft difficult works of genius , anv 
proves the tranflator to have been animated witl 
no {mall portion of Offian’s fpirit. 
_ The meafured profe which he has employed. 

poffeffes confiderable advantages aboveany fort 0’ 
verfification he could have chofen. Whilft it plea, 
fesand fills the ear with a variety of harmoni! 
ous cadences, being , at the fame time , freer fron 
confiraint in the choice and arrangement of words 
it allows the fpirit of the original to be exhibitew 
with more jufinefs , force , and fimplicity. Elegan’ 
however , and mafterly as M. Macpherfon’s tranf 
lation is, we muff never forget , whilft we read it; 
that weare putting the merit of the original to: 
fevere teft. For, we are examining a poet ftrip; 
pedof his native drefs: divefted of the harmony 
oi his own numbers. We know how much grace: 
and energy the works of the Greekand Latin poets 
receive from the charm of verfification in thei 
original languages. If then , deftitute of this ad- 
vantage , exhibited in a litteral verfion, Offian ftil 
has power to pleafe as a poet; and not to pleafe 
only , but often to command, to tranfport, to mel) 
the heart; we may very fafely infer , that his pros 
ductions are the offspring of true and uncommot) 
genius; and we may boldly affign him a place} 
among thofe, whofe works are to laft for ages. . 
APPENDIX), 
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i E fubftance of the preceding Differtation was 
originally delivered, foon after the firft publica- 
tion of Fingal, in the courfe of my leCures in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, and, at the defire of 
feveral of the hearers, was afterwards enlarged 
and given to the publick. 

As the degree of antiquity belonging to the 
poems of Offian, appeared to be a point which 
might bear difpute , I endeavoured , from internal 
evidence , to show that thefe poems muft be re- 
ferredto a very remote period; without pretend- 
ing to afcertain precifely the date of their compo- 
fition. I had not the leaft fufpicion, when this 
Differtation was firft published, that there was 
any occafion for fupporting their authenticity, 
as genuine produGions of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, as tranflations from the Galic language ; not 
forgeries of a fuppofed translator. In Scotland, 
their authenticity was never called in queftion. 
1 myfelf had particular reafons to be fully fatis- 
fied concerning it. My knowledge of Mr. Mac- 
-pherfon’s perfonal honour and integrity, gave 
me full affurance of his being incapable of put- 
ting fucha grofs impofition, firft, upon his friends, 
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and then upon the publick ; and if this had not 
been fufficient , I knew, befides, that the man- 
ner in which thefe poems were brought to light» 
was entirely inconfiftent with any fraud. An ac- 
cidental converfation with a gentleman diftin« 
guished in the literary world, gave occafion to 
Mr. Macpherfon’s tranflating literally one or two 
{mall pieces of the old Galic poetry. Thefe being 
shown to me and fome others rendered us very 
defirous of becoming more acquainted with that 
poetry. Mr. Macpherfon, afraid of not doing 
juftice to compofitions which he admired in the 
Original , was very backward to undertake the 
task of tranflating ; and the publication of The 
fragments of ancient poems , was with no {mall im- 
portunity extorted from him. The high reputa- 
tion which thefe prefently acquired , made it he 
thought unjuf that the world should be deprived 
of the poffeflion of more, if more of the fame 
kind could be recovered: And Mr. Macpherfon 
was warmly urged by feveral gentlemen of rank 
and tafte, to difengage himfelf from other occupa- 
tions, and to undertake a journey through the 
Highlands and Iflands, on purpofe to make a 
collection of thofe curious remains of ancient 
genius. He complied with their defire , and fpent 
feveral months in vifiting thofe remote parts of 
the country ; during which time he correfponded 
frequently with his friends in Edinburgh, informe 
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ed them of his progrefs , of the application which 
he made in different quarters, and of the fuc- 
cefs which he mer with; feveral letters of his , 
and of thofe who affifted him in making difcoe 
veries paffed through my hands ; his undertaking 
was the obje& of confiderable attention ; and re=- 
turning at laft, fraught with the poetical treafures: 
of the north, he fer himfelf to tranflate under 
the eye of fome who were acquainted with the 
Galiclanguage, and looked into his manufcripts ; 
and by a large publication made an appeal to all 
the natives of the Highland, and Iflands of Scot- 
land, whether he had been faithful to his charge, 
and done juftice to their well known and fas 
vourite poems. 

Such a tranfaGtion certainly did not afford any 
favourable opportunity for carrying on an impof- 
ture. Yet in England, it feems, an opinion has 
prevailed with fome, that an impofture has been 
carried on; that the poems which have been 
given to the world are not tranflations of the 
works of any old Galic Bard , but modern com- 
pofitions, formed, as it is faid, upon a higher 
plan of poerry and fentiment than could belong 
to an age anda country reputed barbarous: And 
i have been called upon and urged to produce 
fome evidence for fatisfying the world that they 
are not the compofitions of Mr. Macpherfon 
bimfelf, under the borrowed name of Offian, 
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If the queftion had been concerning manuferipts 
brought from fome diftant or unknown region , 
with which we had no intercourfe; or concern- 
ing tranflations from an Afiatic or American lan- 
guage, which fcarce any body underftood , fufpi- 
cions might naturally have arifen, and an author's 
affertions have ace, and fcrupuloufly 
weighed. But in the cafe ofa literal tranflation , 
profefied to be given of old traditionary poems 
of our own country; of poems afferted to be 
known in the original to many thoufand inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, andilluftrated too by many 
of their current tales and flories concerning them, 
fuch extreme fcepticifm is altogether out of place. 
For who would have been either fo hardy or fo 
ftupid, as to attempta forgery which could not 
have failed of being immediately deteted ? Either 
the author muft have had the influence toengage, 
as confederates in the fraud, all the natives of 
the Highlands andIfMands , difperfed as they are 
throughout every corner of the British domi- 
nions ; or, we should, long ere this time, have 
heard their united voice exclaiming, « Thefe are 
*» not our poems , nor what we were ever accuf-| 
» tomed to hear from our Bards or our fathers ». 
Such remonftrances would, at leaft , have reach- 
ed thofe who dwell in a part of the country 
which is adjacent to the Highlands ; and muft 
have come loud to the ears of fuch, efpecially, 
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as were known to be the promoters of Mr. Mac 
pherfon’s undertaking. The filence of.a whole 
country in this cafe, and of a country, whofe 
inhabitants are well known to be attached, ina 
remarkable degree’, to all their own antiquities , 
is of as much weight as a thoufand pofitive tefti- 
monies. And fur ely no perfon of common under- 
ftanding would have adventured, as Mr. Mac- 
pherfon has done in his differtation on Temora , 
to engage in'acontroverfy with the whole Irish 
nation concerning thefe poems , and to infift upon 
the honour of them being due to Scotland, if 
they had been mere forgeries of hisown ; which 
-the Scots, in place of fupporting fo ridiculous 
-a claim, muft have inflanly rejected. 

But as reafoning alone is aptnot tomake much 
impreflion , where fufpicions have been enter- 
. tained concerning a matter of fact , 1t was thought 
_proper to have recourfe to exprefs teftimonies. 
‘I have accordingly applied to feveral perfons of 
-eredit and honour , both gentlemen of fortune, 
and clergymen of the eftablished church, who are 
natives of the Highlands or IMands of Scotland, 
and well acquainted with the language of the 
country , defiring to know their real opinion of 
the tranflations published by Mr. Macpherfon. 
Their original letters to me, in return, are in 
my pofleffion. I shall give a fair and faithful 
account of the refult of their teftimony; And I 
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have full authority to ufe the names of thofe 
gentlemen for what I now advance. 

I muf begin with affirming , that though among 
thofe with whom 1 have correfponded , fome 
have had itin their power to be more particular 
and explicit in their teftimony than others; there 
is not, however, one perfo ho infinuates the 
moft remote fufpicion that Mr. Macpherfon has 
either forged , or adulterated any one of the 
Poems he has published. If they make any com- 
plaints of him, it is on account of his having 
emitted other poems, which they think of equal 
merit with any which he has published. They ail, 
without exception, concur in holding his tranfla- 
tions to be genuine , and proceed upon their au- 
thenticity as a fact acknowledged throughout all 
thofe Northern provinces; affuring me that any 
one would be expofed to ridicule among them, 
who should call it in queftion. I muft obferve, 
that! had no motive to dire& my choice of the per- 
fons to whom I applied for information, prefera- 
bly to others,except their being pointed out to 
me, as the perfons in their different counties 
who were moft likely to give light on this head. 

With regard to the manner in which the origi- 
ndls of thefe poems have been preferved and tranf- 
mitted, which has been reprefented as fo myfteri- 
ous and inexplicable, I have received the following 
plain account: That until the prefent century , al- 
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moft every great family in the Highlands had thei 
own Bard,to whofe office it belonged to be mafter 
ofall the poems and fongs of the country; that 
among thefe poems the works of Offian are eafil 
diftinguished from thofe of later Bards, by feveral 
peculiarities in his ftyle and manner ; that Offian 
has been always reputed the Homer of the Highs 
Jands, and ali his compofitions held in fingular 
efieem and veneration ; that the whole country is 
full of traditionary {tories derived from his poems, 
concerning Fingal and his race of heroes , of whom 
there isnot a child but has heard,and not a diftri@ 
in which there are not places pointed out famous 
for being the fcene of fome of their feats of arms; 
that it was wont to be the great entertainment of 
the Highlanders, to pafs the winter evenings in 
difcourfing of the times of Fingal, and rehearfing 
thefe old poems,of which they have been all along 
enthufiaftically fond; that when aflembled at their 
feftivals, or on any of their publick occafions , 
Wagers were often laid who could repeat moft of 
them, and to have ftore of them in their memos 
ries , was both an honourable and a profitable ac- 
guifition ,as it procured them accefs into the fa- 
mulies of their great men; that with regard to 
their antiquity , they are beyond all memory or 
tradition; infomuch that there is a word common- 
ly ufed in the Highlands to this day , when they 
wouldexprefs any thing whichis of the moftre- 
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mote or unknown antiquity, importing, that it be« 
longs to the age of Fingal. 

---[am farther informed , that after the ufe of let« 
ters was introduced into that part of the country , 
the Bards and others began early to commit feve- 
ral of thefe poems to writing ; that old manufcripts 
of them, many of which are now deftroyed or loft, 
are known and attefted to have been in the poffef- 
fion of fome great families ; that the moft valuable 
of thofe which remained , were collected by Mr, 
Macpherfon during his journey through that coun- 
ary ; that though the poems of Offian, fo far as 
they were handed down by oral tradition, were no 
doubt liable to be interpolated and to have their 
‘parts disjoined and put out of their natural order , 
"yet by comparing together the different oral edi- 
tions ofthem (if we may ufe that phrafe) in difs 
ferent corners of the country , and by comparing 
thefe alfo with the manufcripts which he obtained , 
Mr. Macpherfon had it in his power to afcertain , 
in a great meafure, the genuine original; to reftore 
the parts totheir proper order, and to give the 
‘whole to the publick inthat degree of correCtnefs, 
an which it now appears. 

I am alfo acquainted , that if enquiries had been 
made fifty or threefcore years ago,many more par- 
ticulars concerning thefe poems might have been 
‘learned,and many more living witneffes have beea 
“produced for attefting their authenticity ; but that 
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the manners of the inhabitants of the Highland 
counties have of late undergone a great change. 
Agriculture , trades, and manufactures , begin to 
take place of hunting, and the shepherd’s life. 
The introduGtion of the bufy and laborious arts 
has confiderably abated that poetical enthufiafm 
which is better fuited to’a vacant and indolent 
fiate. The fondnefs of reciting their old poems 
‘decays ; the cuftom of teaching them to their 
children is fallen into defuetude; and few are now 
to be found, except old men, who can rehearfe 
from memory any confiderable parts of them. 

For thefe particulars, concerning the ftate of the 
Highlands and the tranfmiffion of Offian’s poems, 
I am indebted to the reverend and very learned 
and ingenious Mr. John Macpherfon , minifter of 
Slate in the [Mand of Sky, and to the reverend Mir, 
Donald Macqueen minifter of Kilmuir in Sky , 
Mr. Donald Macleod minifter of Glenelg in Inver- 
nefsshire, Mr. Lewis Grant minifler of Duthel in 
Invernefsshire , Mr. Angus Macneil minifter of the 
Tfland of fouth Uift , Mr. Neil Macleod minifter of 
Rofs , in the Ifland of Mull, and Mr. Alexander 
Macaulay chaplain to the $$th Regiment. 

' The honourable colonel Hugh Mackay of big- 
houfe in the Shire of Sutherland, Donald Camp- 
bell of Airds in Argyleshire Efq; Aineas Mack- 
intosh of Mackintosh in Invernefsshire , Efq ; and 
Ronald Macdonell of Keappoch in Lochaber, Efq,; 
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captain in the $7th regiment commanded by ce 
lonel Frafer , all concur in teftifying that Mr. Ma 
pherfon’s colleGion confifts of genuine Highlan 
poems; known to them to be fuch , both fro: 
the general report of the country where the 
live , and from their own remembrance of the or’ 
ginals, Colonel Mackay afferts very pofitively] 
upon perfonal knowledge, that many ofthe poem: 
published by Mr. Macpherfon are true and faithfe’ 
tranflations. Mr. Campbell declares that he ha 
heard many of them , and captain Macdonell tha) 
he has heard parts of every one of them, recite} 
in the original language. 

James Grant of Rothiemurchus , Efq ; and Alex 
ander Grant, of Delrachny , Efq ; both in the Shire}! 
of Invernefs , defire to be namedas vouchers foi) 
the poem of Fingal in particular. They remem-<| 
ber to have heard it often in their younger days,| 
and are pofitive that Mr. Macpherfon has given a 
jud tranflation of it. | 

Lauchlan Macpherfon of Strathmashie in In- 
vernefsshire , Efq; gives a very full and explicit 
teftimony , from particular knowledge, in the fol-' 
lowing words: That in the year 1760, he accom-: 
panied Mr. Macpherfon during fome part of his 
journey through the Highlands in fearch of the: 
poems of Offian ; that he affifted him in colle@ing 
them ; that he took down from oral tradition , and | 
tranfcribed from old manufcripts by far the great» 
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ft part of thofe pieces Mr. Macpherfon has pub- 
ished ; that fince the publication he has carefully 
ompared the tranflation with the copies of the ori- 
zinals in his hands; and that he finds it amazingly 
iteral ,even to fucha degree as often to preferve 
he cadence of the Galic verfification. He affirms , 
that among the manufcripts which were at that 
ime in Mr. Macpherfon’s pofieffion, he faw one 
of as olda date as the year 1410. 
Sir James Macdonald of Macdonald , in the 
fland ofSky , Baronet, affured me, that after hav- 
| g made, at my defire, all the enquiries he could 
jn his part of the country ,he entertained no doubt 
that Mr. Macpherfon’s colle@ion confifted entirely 
f authentick Highland poems ; that he had lately 
aeard feveral parts of them repeated in the origi- 
val, in the Ifland of Sky , with fome variations 
rom the printed tranflation, fuch as might na- 
rally be expected from the circumftances of oral 
radition ; and fome parts, in particular the epifode 
of Fainafollis in the third book of Fingal, which 
gree litterally with the tranflation; and added, 
jhat he had heard recitations of others poems not 
jranflated by Mr. Macpherfon, but generally re- 
puted to be of Offian’s compofition, which were of 
he fame fpirit and ftrain with fuchasare tranflated, 
Jind which he efteemed notinferiour toany of them 
n fublimity of defcription , dignity offentiment, 
rany other of the beauties of poetry. This laf 
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particular muft have great weight; as it is We 
-known how much the judgment of Sir James Ma 
donald deferves to be relied upon , in every thir! : 
that relates to litterature and tafte. : 

The late reverend Mr. Alexander Macfarlane 
minifter of Arrachar in Dumbartonshire , who wi 
remarkably eminent for his profound knowledsf 
in Galic learning and antiquities, wrote to me foc} 
after the publication of Mr. Macpherfon’s work 
termingit ,a mafterly tranflation;, informing 1) 
that he had often heard feveral of thefe poems | 
the original , and remarked many paflages fo pa 
ticularly ftriking beyond any thing he had ew 
read in any human compofition, that he never e | 
peftedto feea ftrength of genius able to do the 
that juftice in a tranflazion, which Mr. Macphe} 
fonhas done. | 

Norman Macleod of Macleod, in the Ifand © 
Sky , Efq; Walter Macfarlane of Macfarlane | 
Dumbartonshire, Efq,; Mr. Alexander Macmillar 

eputy keeper of his Majefty’s fignet, Mr. Ada 
Ferguffon , profeflor of moral philofophy in tl 
Univerfity of Edimburgh , and many other genth 
men natives of the Highland counties, whom 
had occafion to converfe with upon this fubje€, 
declare, that though they cannot now repeat fro’ 
‘memory any of thefe poems in the original, y 
from what they have heard in their youth, | 
from the impreflion of the fubje& fill fen ) 
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n their minds, they firmly believe chofe which 
r. Macpherfon has published, to be the old’ 
poems of Ofiian current in the country. 

DeGrous, however , to have this tranflation’ 
afticulariy compared with the oral editions of 
ny who had parts of the original diftin@ly on 
heir memory, I applied to feveral clergymen 
to make enquiry in their refpetive parishes con-' 
erning fuch perfons; and to compare what they’ 
ehearfed with the printed verfion. Accordingly, 
rom the reverend Mr, John Macpherfon minifter 
of Slate in Sky, Mr. Neil Macleod minifter of 
Rofs in Muil, Mr. Angus Macneil minifter of 
South Ui , Mr. Donald Macqueen minifter of 
Kilmuir in Sky, and Mr. Donald Macleod minif- 
ter of Glenelg , I have had reports on this head, 
containing diftincét and explicit teflimonies to al- 


moft the whole epic poem of Fingal, from be~ 
ginning to end, and to feveral alfo of the leffer 
poems, as reheerfed in the original, in their 
|prefence , by perfons whofe names and places 
ef abode they mention, and compared by them- 
felves with the printed tranilation. They affirm that 
im many places, what was rehearfedin their prefen- 
| ceagreed literally and exaétly with thetranflation. 
In fome places they found variations from it, and 
Variations even among different rehearfers of the 
‘fame poem in the original; as words and ftanzas omit- 
ted by fome which others repeated , and the order 
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and conneétion in fome places changed. But they 
remark , that thefe variations are on the whol 
not very material ; and that Mr. Macpherfo: 
fzemed to them to follow the moft juft and au 
thentic copy of the fenfe of his author. Some o 
thefe clergymen, particularly Mr. Neil Macleod 
can themfelves repeat from memory feveral pai 
fages of Fingal; the tranflation of which they 
affure me is exact. Mr. Donald Macleod acquaint 
me , thatit was in his houfe Mr. Macpherfon hav 
the defcription of Cuchullin’s horfes and chariot’ 
in the firft book of Fingal, given him by Alla 
Macaski 'l fchoolmafter. Mr. Angus Macneil writ: 
es, that Mr. Macdonald, a parishioner of his | 
deciares , that he has often feen and read a grea 

part of an ancient manufcript, once in the pof| 
feffion of the family of Clanronald, and after- 
wards carried to Ireland, containing many o}) 
thefe poems; and that rehearfed before him feve- 
ral paflages out of Fingal, which agreed exa@ly 
with Mr. Macpherfon’s tranflation ; that Neil Mac- 
murrich , whofe predeceflors had for many ge- 
nerations been Bards to the family of Clanronald, 
declared alfo in his prefence, that he had often 
feen and read the ‘ame old manufcript ; that he 
himfelf, gave to Mr. Macpherfon a manufcript! 
containing fome of the poems which are now 
tranflaced and published, and rehearfed befor 
Mr. Macneil , ia the original , the whole of 
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oem entitled Dar-thula, with very little varia: 
tion from the printed tranflation. I have receivs 
ed the fame teftimony concerning this poem, 
Dar-thula , from Mr. Macpherfon minifter of Sla- 
te; and in a letter communicated to me from 
Lieutenant Duncan Macnicol, of the 85th regi- 
ent, informing me of its being recited in the 
jriginal , in their prefence, from beginning to 
2nd: On which I lay the more firefs, as any 
erfon of tafte. who tutns to that poem will fee, 
that it is one of the moft highly finished in the 
Iwhole collection , and moft diftinguished for poe- 
fical and fentimental beauties; infomuch, that 
jwhatever genius could produce Dar-thula, muft 
ye judged fully equal to any performance conrain- 
2d in Mr. Macpherfon’s publication. I muft add 
ere , that though they who have compared the 
ranflation with what they have heard rehearfed 
of the original, beftow high praifes both upon 
Mr. Macpherfon’s genius and his fidelity ; yet I 
ind it to be their general opinion , that in many 
ylaces he has not been able to attain to the ftrength 
ind fublimity of the original which he copied, 

have authority to fay , in the name of Lieu- 
enant Colonel Archibald Macnab of the 88th 
egiment , or regiment of Highland Voluntiers 
tommanded by colonel Campbell, that he has 
ndoubted evidence of Mr. Macpherfon’s cellec= 
on being genuine , both from what he well re= 
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members to have heard in his youth, and fron 
his having heard very lately a confiderable par 
of the poem of Temora rehearfed in the origi 
mal, which agreed exaftly with the printed ver 
fion. 

_ By the reverend Mr. Alexander Pope minifte 
of Reay , in the shire of Caithnefs, 1 am inform 
ed, that twenty-four years ago, he had begu 
to make a colleQion of fome of the old poem 
current in his part of the country ; on compat 
ing which, with Mr. Macpherfon’s work, h 
found in his colleftion the poem intitled, th 
’ battle of Lora, fome parts of Lathmon , and th 
account of the death of Ofcar. From the abovi 
mentioned Lieutenant Duncan Macnicol , teft 
monies have been alfo received to a great pa 
of Fingal , to part of Temora, and Carric-thuri 
as well as to the whole of Dar-thula, as reciti 
in his prefence in the original, compared, av 
found to agree with the tranflation. 

I myfelfread over the greatefit part of the En 
lish verficn of the fix books of Fingal, to M 
Kenneth Macpherfon of Stornoway in the Iflai 
of Lewis, merchant, in prefence of the reverer 
Mr. Alexander Macaulay chapelain to the $$ 
regiment. In going along Mr. Macpherfon vouch} 
ed what was read to be well known to hi 
in the original, both the defcriptions and t| 
fentiments. In fome piaces, though he remer) 
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bered the ftory, he did not remember the words 
of the original; in other places , he remembered 
and repeated the Galic lines themfelves , which, 
being interpreted to me by Mr. Macaulay, were 
found , upon comparifon, to agree often literally 
-with the printed verfion , and fometimes with 
flight variations of a word or an epithet. This 
teftimony carried to me , and muft have car- 
ried to any other who had. been prefent , the 
higheft conviction ; being precifely a teftimony 
of that nature which an Englishman well acquaint- 
ed with Milton, or any favourite author , would 
give to a foreigner, who shewed him a verfion 
of this author into his own language , and wanted. 
to be fatisfied from what the Englishman could 
recollect of the original, whether it was really 
a ttanflation of Paradife Loft , or a fpurious 
work under that title which had been put into his 
hands. 

The above-mentioned Mr. Alexander Macaulay, 
Mr. Adam Ferguffon profeffor of moral philofo- 
phy, and Mr. Alexander Frefer , governor to 
Francis Stuart, Efq ; inform me, that at feveral 
different times they were with Mr. Macpherfon, 
after he had returned from his journey through 
the Highlands, and whilft he was employed in 
the work of tranflating; that they looked into 
his manufcripts , feveral of which had the appear- 
ance of being old; that they were fully fatif- 
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fied of their being genuine Highland poems ; that 
they compared the tranflation in many places 
with the original ; and they atteft it to be very 
juft and faithful, and remarkably literal. 

It has been thought worth while to beftow 
this attention on eftablishing the authenticity of 
the works of Offian, now in poffeffion of the 
publick : Becaufe whatever rang they are allow- 
ed to hold as works of genius; whatever dif- 
ferent opinions may be entertained concerning 
their poetical merit, they are unqueftionably 
valuable in another view ; as monuments of the 
tafte and manners of an ancient age, as ufeful 
materials for enlarging our knowledge of the 
human mind and charatter ; and muft, beyond 
all difpute y beheld as at leaft , one of the greateft 
curiofities , which have at any time enriched the 
republick of letters. More tefltimonies to them 
might have.been produced by a more enlarged 
correfpondence with the Highland counties: But 
i apprehend, if any apology is neceflary , it is: 
for producing fo many names , in a queftion, 
where the confenting filence of a whole coun- 
try , Was to every unprejudiced perfon , the 
firongeft proof, that fpurious compofitions , in ~ 
the name of that country , had not been obtruded 
upon the world, 
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